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Songs to the Glory of Labor. 
A MAN’S A MAN FOR A’ THAT. 
By RoBERT BURNS. 

Is there, for honest poverty, 
That hangs his head, and a’”' that! 

The coward slave, we pass him by, 
We dare be poor for a’ that! 

For a’ that, and a’ that, 
Our toil’s obscure, and a’ that! 

The rank is but the guinea’s stamp, 
The man’s the gold for a’ that! 


What though on homely fare we dine, 
Wear hoddin? gray, and a’ that; 
Give fools their silks, and knaves their wine, 
A man’s a man for a’ that! 
For a’ that, and a’ that 
Their tinsel show, and a’ that, 
The honest man, though e’er so poor 
Is king o’ men for a’ that! 


You see yon birkie,* ca’d a lord, 
Who struts, and stares, and a’ that, 
Though hundreds worship at his word, 
He’s but a coof* for a’ that. 
For a’ that and a’ that, 
His ribbon, star, and a’ that, 
The man of independent mind 
He looks and laughs at a’ that. 


A prince can make a belted knight, 
A marquis, duke and a’ that; 

But an honest man aboon® his might 
Good faith, he mauna fa’® that; 


'“a’” short for “all;” pronounced like the a in 
water. 

2“ hodden;” humble, 

*“birkie;” clever fellow. 

*“coof;” blockhead, 

*“aboon;"’ above. 

*“ mauna fa’;’’ must not pretend, or dare. 
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For a’ that, and a’ that, 
Their dignities, and a’ that, 

The pith o’ sense, and pride 0’ worth, 
Are higher ranks than a’ that! 

Then let us pray that come it may— 
As come it will for a’ that— 

That sense and worth, o’er a’ the earth, 
May bear the gree’ and a’ that. 

For a’ that, and a’ that, 
It’s comin’ yet, for a’ that, 

That man to man, the world o'er, 
Shall! brothers be for a’ that! 





IMPORTANT JUDICIAL DECISION. 
By R. A. Forp, Editor, in Washington Law Reporter. 


A recent decision of the aegeiete division of the 
Supreme Court of New York follows and approres the 
celebrated English case of Allen v. Flood, L. R, 1898, 
App. Cas. 1, in which the right of labor unions to pre- 
vent the employment of laborers to whom they object 
was upheld. The case is fully reported in the Albany 
Law Journal for August 4, 1900, The controversy arose 
between the National Protective Association of Steam- 
fitters and Helpers and the Enterprise Association of 
Steamfitters. Members of the last mentioned union 
went to several buildings on which members of the 
National Protective union were working and procured 
their discharge by threatening their employers—telling 
the employers that unless the National men were dis- 
charged, not only the Enterprise men, but also the mem- 
bers of other unions allied with them would quit work. 
As the employers were yielding to this threat, the 
National union obtained an injunction to restrain them, 
and this injunction the appellate division has now dis- 
solved, The appellate court held that it is not unlawful 
for a labor organization to refuse to permit its members 
to work upon any job where members of a rival organi- 
zation are employed, or to threaten so to do, nor to in- 
form the employers in each instance that unless the 
members of the rival organization are discharged a 
strike or abandonment of the job will be ordered, It 
seems that an employer has the absolute right to say 
whom he will employ and the employe has the right to 
say by whom he will be employed and with whom he 
will be employed, and neither loses this right when 
acting with others, clothed with an equal right, so that 
employers may combine and say that they will not 
employ persons who are members of labor organiza- 
tions, and laborers may combine and say they will not 
work for employers who engage any but members of 
labor organizations. A labor organization may procure 
the discharge by lawful means of any person in order 
that it may obtain employment for its members. 

The Law Journal, in commenting upon the decision, 
says it is regarded as sweeping away whatever vestiges 
were to be found, in the State of New York, of the old 
conspiracy legislation intended to prevent combinations 
to raise wages, and as establishing the principle that an 
association of laborers may do whatever an individual 
laborer may lawfully do. 


7“ bear the gree;” be victorious. 
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COMPULSORY ARBITRATION. 


By HENRY COHEN, 


In one of Macauley’s works, he speaks of a 
time when London will be no more, and a New 
Zealander standing on a broken arch of London 
Bridge would muse over the departed grandeur. 

It seems he had in mind a time when the 
Anglo-Saxon civilization, and the Anglo-Saxon 
himself would be no more, and the aboriginal 
inhabitant of New Zealand would go to England 
to reflect over the glory that was gone. We 
are, I hope, still a long way from that time, 
but the New Zealander has come into our midst, 
not the aboriginal New Zealander, but the 
English descendant, and he is not musing. In 
fact he is not meditative, not even reflective, 
rather is he declamatory, and like a true Briton, 
claims to know it all, and assures you that you 
know nothing. At least these were my impres- 
sions after reading the speech delivered by Mr. 
Hugh H. Lusk, of New Zealand, at the Chicago 
conference in favor of compulsory arbitration, 
and his denunciation of those who differed with 
him. 

In the last few years we have heard a great 
deal about New Zealand, It is said to bea 
labor paradise. The Single-taxer and the State 
Socialist and the general faddist who has a law 
for everything from baldness to chilblains will 
tell you how many of their pet schemes are in 
vogue in that country and all of them work 
perfectly. Therefore, it is argued, we must 
fall in line and do likewise. Before we believe 
all we hear, or even a part, there is the danger 
that we do not hear the truth. To aman with 
a theory to defend all facts that do not tally 
with that theory are very poor things and likely 
to be ignored; they will be belittled in any 
case. Then the power of observation, to say 
nothing of drawing conclusions from what is 
observed, is not very strong in these gentry. 
We are therefore justified in withholding judg- 
ment, notwithstanding the wonder stories that 
come from there. But apart from all these ob- 
jections, why should it be assumed, because in 
a certain isle of the sea newly settled and thinly 
populated, far distant from the glutted labor 
markets and overgrown monopolies of Europe 
and America, labor is better paid and better 
treated than here (if such is the case), that it 
must be in consequence of a few arbitrary laws, 
mainly restrictive in their character, and which 
the intelligence of older countries dispensed 
with over a century ago. 

We have a better right to assume that labor 


is well off in spite of those restrictions than 
because of them. 

But to return to the particular subject, com- 
pulsory arbitration, what is it that gives it any 
standing with serious people—the fact that 
strikes are often lost. Granting this, what assur- 
ance is there that workingmen, men compelled 
to submit their grievance to a court of arbitra- 
tion, will return to work any better off than they 
are when the strike is lost and they surrender, 
which is a complete defeat, and which is the 
worst that can happen to them? Why should 
we believe the court would give them any of 
the gains they might win? I am impelled to 
ask these questions when I see the decisions of 
courts regarding labor, and why would a court 
of arbitration be different? I mean our own 
courts (not those in the South Pacific which are 
perfect)—courts that free deputies who shoot 
unarmed miners, courts that enjoin unions from 
paying strike benefit, and send them to prison 
for striking. 

How often will such courts prevent a reduc- 
tion of wages, to say nothing of increasing 
them ? 

Compulsory arbitration is itself a contradic- 
tion, as has often been pointed out. When 
people voluntarily submit their differences to 
arbitration they can be compelled to submit to 
the award, but the freedom exists in not being 
compelled to submit at the outset. 

All the courts are now open to any citizen to 
sue anyone and everyone he wishes. If he has 
no cause of action, he must pay the costs, and 
they are generally heavy enough to deter him 
unless he has a reasonably good case, and he 
may have to answer in damages if the suit is 
malicious. How different this is from a court 
which must always be open to litigants free of 
cost, and to which the employe may come to- 
day and the employer tomorrow, and which 
will have to be in session all the time deciding 
what is fair wages. 

If ascale is to be decided upon for a period—a 
year or two—then it means that having decided 
what the men must work for, that sum is fixed 
and no increase in the profits of the business; 
no better times can be an excuse for asking 
more until that period elapses. 

But what is fair wages, and how will a court 
learn the amount that should be paid? The 
employer will say, Wages which will bring in 
the unemployed must be fair, else they would 
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not come to him asking forajob. That there 
are such he could easily demonstrate, as every 
employer does when there is a strike, and a 
factory is filled in no time with non-union men. 

These men often are not skilled enough to 
keep the factory going while the strikers are 


the above scab rate is under it. At least that is 
what he could get if his union were well organ- 
ized and had a good treasury, and—could strike 
for it. Being unable to strike, he can not prove 
this, and only to the good nature of the court 
could he appeal. 


Our HffiliatedD General Unions. 


THE HATTERS-—-FOUNDED issa4. 









































JOHN PHILLIPS, 
GENERAL SECRETARY, UNITED HATTERS OF AMERICA. 


starved into submission, but we can hardly 
expect the court to investigate this far. 

The employer having shown that he can em- 
ploy men for less than the present wage, it is 
the turn of the employe to show the court that 
fair wages are as far above the present rate as 


Compulsory arbitration, like all other forms 
of compulsion, operates against the laborer far 
more dangerously and oftener than against 
capital. It would seem that having invoked 
authority so often, and having always been 
crushed by it, labor would be more careful. 
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BRITISH LABOR NOTES. 


By THOMAS REECE. 


LONDON, February 10, 1901.—The births, 
deaths and ascensions of royal personages play 
a far more important part in the eyes of their 
contemporaries than history afterwards allots 
them. On the other hand, there are a vast 
number of human activities which the majority 
of people of the present day place very little 
value upon, but which posterity will see in a 
truer light. This, as the readers of the FEDER- 
ATIONIST will already have observed, brings me 
to the labor movement. 

Why it is that the Gas Workers’ Union (Will 
Thorne’s organization) wants to withdraw from 
the General Federation of Trade Unions I have 
not been able to properly discover. Half a 
hundred reasons, which are not reasons, I have 
heard but never a reason which is a reason. 
The union is a splendid one, perhaps the finest 
example of a union of its kind in the world, 
and Will Thorne and his helpers, Pete Curran 
amongst them, are trained organizers of a high 
type. Federation appealed to them in a pro- 
nounced fashion, and for eighteen months the 
union has been affiliated to Isaac Mitchell’s giant 
association, ten thousand pounds sterling hav- 
ing been paid in as fees during that time. Now, 
by a ballot of 10,714 to 5,527, out of a total mem- 
bership of close upon 50,000, it has resolved to 
withdraw. A conference called for April will 
decide finally. 

At last the compositors have come to an 
agreement with the printing trade employers, 
an agreement which for the time being is the 
only way out of a great difficulty. The London 
Society of Compositors want £2 per week and 
forty-eight hours to constitute a week’s work. 
The masters shook their heads and said it could 
not be done; the terms meant ruin, they said, 
but as the employers always say that, the men 
went on, full sail for port. Just when the crisis 
was blossoming out into a real impasse, both 
sides agreed to arbitration by the Board of 
Trade. We’re now waiting for it. 

Our old friend the lighterman’s strike has also 
come an end. One set of papers assert that the 
men have lost, whilst others assert just as 
ardently that the men have won. As a matter 
of fact truth lies, as it so often does, in between 
these two extremes. The lightermen have se- 
cured the universal recognition of the highest 
rates of pay upon the quays, and the unlicensed 
men or *‘ watchmen,”’ working?inside the docks 
have secured increases of pay. 

Was Railway Superintendent Linnker drunk? 


The question may not seem an important one, 
but for the time being it looks like costing the 
Railway Review, the organ of the Amalgamated 
Society of Railway Servants, a thousand pounds, 
The Review printed a statement to the effect 
that the gentleman in question was frequently 
not sober and he wasa brute to the railwaymen 
under his control. Now most men have the 
opinion that these charges were proved up to 
the hilt, but the jury thought otherwise, helped 
thereto, no doubt, by the strongly partisan 
summing up of the judge. The society will 
however, take the case to the highest tribunal in 
the country, the House of Lords. It shall decide. 

Trade disputes are down toa minimum. We 
have had one little skirmish in the building trade 
and a few others scattered over the other chief 
trades of the country. Not one, however, is 
of any magnitude, neither does any one incor- 
porate any far-reaching principle. They are 
just ordinary, every-day little strikes for ad- 
vances in wages, dismissals of non-unionists, etc. 

Some interest lies, however, in the move- 
ments which are taking place in the coal, iron 
and steel trades. We have no Carnegies and 
Pierpont Morgans to engineer huge combines 
whose proud motto it is to ‘‘boss” the world, 
but we have some pretty smart men who know 
how to work sliding scales for their own advan- 
tage. In these trades sliding scales keep away 
a large number of disputes, and are supposed to 
have solved the social problem—a problem which 
to some people means the way to make the in- 
terests of the laborer and the capitalist identical. 

According to the theory of these sliding scales 
and arbitration boards wages follow prices up- 
wards or downwards. ‘‘ What could be fairer?” 
asks the advocate of these institutions, and his 
auditor is left speechless with admiration. But 
the more one studies the trades which use these 
aids to industrial peace the more it is borne in 
upon one that the masters do not always act 
squarely. 

Not the most vehement anti-unionist has 
ever charged a workman with dealing fraudu- 
lently with sliding scales, etc., but then you 
have but to look up any column of trade news 
from a coal or iron center to find that coal 
owner and iron master work together to depress 
prices whenever their turn would be served— 
in other words, they work the trick of artificially 
producing low selling rates for a time in order 
to base upon them low wages for the ensuing 
period. 
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THE IRON MOLDERS’ VICTORY. 


By DAVID BLACK, Editor Iron Molders’ Journal. 


Inasmuch as the Twentieth Annual Conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor 


adopted resolutions expressive of the sympathy 
of that body with the members of the Iron- 
molders’ Union, whom the delegates esteemed 
to be defending one of the vital principles of 
trade unionism in the city of Cleveland, Ohio, 
to wit, the right of a trade union to demand 


It is difficult to state in a few words to those 
unfamiliar with the relationship of the Iron- 
molders’ Union with the National Founders’ 
Association—an organization of employers— 
the causes which led to the strike of iron- 
molders employed in the Cleveland foundries. 
Suffice it to say that the association had on 
several on several occasions seriously ques- 











CORCORAN ART GALLERY, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


This elegant building is constructed of the purest white marble, and contains an excellent collection of art 
objects, the gift of William W. Corcoran, a banker of Washington, born 1798, died 1888. Here may be seen the 
original Greek Slave, in marble by Hiram Powers; a remarkable sculpture representing the Last Days of Napoleon, 
several antique paintings, and original bronzes of the highest grade. A free art school is connected with this 


generous private foundation. 


recognition and to demand an equal voice with 
the employer or the association of employers 
in determining wages and conditions of labor, 
I take the liberty of asking space for the pur- 
pose of informing your great constituency of 
trade unionists that after a struggle of seven 
and one-half months the strike has been settled 
and the principles we fought for fully vindi- 
cated. 


tioned some of the basic principles of trade 
unionism, and at a conference held in Detroit, 
June 14and 15, 1900, had presented a declaration 
of principles to which they asked the union’s 
representatives to subscribe. 


In this declara- 
tion our members were asked to work “ peace- - 
ably and harmoniously”’ with fellow-workmen 
whether they were members of the union or 
not; to agree that the question of wages was 
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a matter to be determined by the individual 
molder and his employer—subject, in case of 
disagreement, however, to arbitration before a 
tribunal composed of representatives of the 
Ironmolders’ Union and the National Founders’ 
Association, and several other things repugnant 
to the faith of the trade unionist. Needless to 
say the representatives of the Molders’ Union 
emphatically refused concurrence. Unfortu- 
nately the question of an advance in wages 
which had been made early in the year in sev- 
eral large centers had been temporarily com- 
promised by an advance of 10 cents per day 
during the months of May and June, 1900, sub- 
ject to the further action of the June confer- 
ence. The iron industry had already given 
indications of the reaction which was so marked 
in the la ter half of the year 1900, and the foun- 
drymen insisted that the temporary advance 
granted during May and June should be with- 
drawn. 

The relations between the two associations 
had been gradually becoming more strained, 
and the presentation of the declaration of prin- 
ciples above referred to brought us perilously 
near the breaking point. After a careful re- 
view of the relations of the two associations 
ahd the conflicting views held on several essen- 
tial points, our National Executive Board re- 
luctantly concluded that before any substantial 
good could come from the agreement between 
the Molders’ Union and the Founders’ Associa- 
tion to arbitrate the differences of their mem- 
bers a conflict was inevitable. It often so 
happens that before mutual respect can be 
established, a fight must be undertaken. That 
thought influenced the Executive Board to 
grant the molders of Cleveland the support of 
the organization in upholding their demand for 
a continuance of the ten cents per day advance. 

On July 2, 1900, the strike began, ostensibly 
for ten cents advance per day in wages, and for 
nearly eight months thereafter each organiza- 
tion has been straining every energy to defeat 
the other. By a liberal use of money and offer- 
ing of bonuses of from $2 to $4 per day above 
the average wage to molders, the agents of the 
association had succeeded in replacing the 596 
members of the Molders’s Union and the ap- 
prentices with 325 non-union men by the 7th 
day of February, 1901. 


The struggle has been a bitter one. For 


months the non-union men were lodged in the 
foundries, armed and protected by armed dep- 
uties ; one of the members of our local union, a 
member of the city detective force, and a pri- 
vate citizen lost their lives at the hands of the 


unruly element who had taken the strikers’ 
places, but for nearly eight months it was 
waged without a man or a boy deserting the 
union ranks. No appeal was made for financial 
assistance from our sister unions of other crafts, 
It was not necessary, for the molders through- 
out the length and breadth of the United States 
and Canada, and even far-off Honolulu, rallied 
with one accord to the support of their brethren 
in Cleveland. 

As the fight went on, representative members 
of the association openly stated that the chief 
issue of the struggle was whether the foundry- 
men of Cleveland could hire whom they pleased 
and at such wages as was agreeable to the em- 
ployer and the individual employe without dic- 
tation from any outside organization, and for 
the principle of “‘open” shops. That was ex- 
actly the issue as we recognized it, and on those 
lines we were willing to fight it out. We felt 
that the ten cents per day was a union consid- 
eration to both contestants, and that the main- 
tenance of the Ironmolders’ Union as an 
effective force in protecting the wages and con- 
ditions of its members was the stake for which 
its members fought. 

First Vice President Valentine and Third 
Vice President Roach were continuously in the 
field directing the union’s orces. The struggle 
in Cleveland was, in fact, the first thought of 
the organized molders of this country—they 
realized its import. 

At the end of the seventh month there was no 
perceptible change in the situation. It is true 


there were more “scabs” in Cleveland, butit | 


was costing the association an enormous amount 
to pay their bonuses and furnish them protec- 
tion, while, on the other hand, the members of 
the Molders’ Union were as undaunted and as 
well cared for, financially, as they were the first 
month of the strike. Finally, by mutual con- 
sent, it was determined to hold another confer- 
ence of representatives of the foundrymen and 
molders to consider the situation. These 
representatives met on February 7, and it was 
not until February 15 that an agreement was 
ratified which ended the strike and, we be 
lieve paved the way for futare harmonious and 
profitable relationship between the organized 
molders and foundrymen of America. 

What are the terms of the settlement? The 
molders lose the 10 cents per day in wages, but 
within forty days the 325 non-union men are to 
be removed from the foundries of Cleveland, 
and as soon as any foundry is rid of its comple 
ment of these undesirable tenants, the shop will 
be filled with members of the Ironmolders’ 
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Union, who will enter it as ‘‘union” molders 
in a ‘“‘union”? shop. The obnoxious ‘ Detroit 
declaration of principles” is no longer the rule 
for the government of the Cleveland foundries, 
and the Ironmolders’ Union retains its right to 
negotiate wages and conditions of labor for its 
members. Until June 3, 1901, the minimum 
rate of wages for molders in Cleveland will be 
$2.75 per day, but every man who received 
more than that before the strike will receive 
the same rate when he returns to work. On June 
8, a further conference will be held to determine 
the wage rate for the next following year. 

I need scarcely conclude by saying that the 


feeling of the more liberal portion of their mem- 
bership, but many things had occurred which 
had aroused the suspicions of the officers of the 
Iron Molders’ Union and confirmed them in the 
thought that the policy of the association was 
not being directed in accord with the liberal at- 
titude of the more advanced thinkers in its 
ranks. And while an industrial conflict of the 
magnitude and destructiveness of that which 
has convulsed the foundry industry in the city 
of Cleveland since last uly is always to be de- 
plored, it had became a necessity in order that 
misunderstandings might be removed, if noth- 
ing more. 








STRIKE OF EMPLOYES OF KNOXVILLE WOOLEN MILLS, MARCH 16, 1900. 


Group outside mills waiting for the other strikers to march out. 
pinafore are a committee of the East Tennessee Central Labor Union. 


organized molders of this country view with 
extreme satisfaction the outcome of a strike, 
which, had it failed, would have threatened the 
vital principles of their organization and opened 
wide the door for further aggression of associated 
capital in the metal industries. 

It is only fair to say that the representatives 
of the association at the Cleveland conference 
disclaimed any intention on the part of that 
body to enforce the provisions of the “ Detroit 
declaration of principles” in the foundries of 
their members. We have no doubt this was the 


The three men behind the little girl in white 
The strikers now need help. 


We know our members had the moral support 
of every loyal member of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, and that had occasion arisen 
their substantial support would have been as 
freely given. For that we thank them, and 
now ask them to rejoice with us in this splendid 
vindication of trade union rights by the mem- 
bers of the Ironmolders’ Union in Cleveland, 
and in the prospect, as a result thereof, of the 
successful application of the principles of con- 
ciliation and voluntary arbitration of future 
disputes in the foundry industry. 
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ARTICLES OF AGREEMENT. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, 
February 14, 1901. 

This Joint Conference Committee, composed 
of representatives of the National Founders’ 
Association and the Ironmolders’ Union of 
North America, agree upon the wr": as a 
basis of settlement of the strike in the Cleve- 
land and Lorain foundries: 

First: That the Ironmolders’ Union of North 
America shall declare the strike off, and cease 
immediately to picket the foundries of the city, 
the men’s boarding houses and homes, and co- 
operate with the foundrymen of Cleveland and 
Lorain in the operation of their foundries. 

Second: The contracts now in force between 
the foundrymen of Cleveland and Lorain and 
their employes shall be completed in good 
faith, but no more contracts shall be made for 
the foundrymen of Cleveland and Lorain, un- 
less in case of strike. The National Founders’ 
Association shall discontinue at once adver- 
tising for or engaging molders for Cleveland 
and Lorain foundries, and give notice as pro- 
vided in the contracts for the discontinuance 
of the bonus, and the National Founders’ Asso- 
ciation agree not to support any member if 
they refuse to comply with the terms of this 
agreement. 

The National Founders’ Association will re- 
quire not over forty (40) days for the disposition 
of the men nowemployed. As fast as the pres- 
ent employes leave and any shop is vacated, 
the Ironmolders’ Union of North America, agree 
to have that shop immediately filled with its 
members and the Cleveland and Lorain foun- 
drymen agree to accept the same to the number 
required by the foundrymen in the operation of 
their foundries, and work started, the selection 
of the men to be left tothe foundrymen. These 
men may not of necessity be former employes. 

Third: The Ironmolders’ Union of North 
America to notify their men to apply for work 
at once and make engagements for the time 
they are to return to work, based on one day’s 
notice, said notice to be sent to the men required 
by the foundrymen as soon as the foundryman 
has his work patterns and shop in readiness. If 
there is a failure on the part of the Ironmolders’ 
Union to have the molders return to work, 
then the Cleveland foundrymen are to engage 
such molders as are satisfactory to themselves, 
and the Ironmolders’ Union agree not to sup- 
port its members if they refuse to obey the 
orders of the president to return to work under 
the terms of this agreement. 

Fourth: That the minimum rate of wages 
shall be twenty-seven and one-half (27}) cents 
per hour for floor and bench molders, and any 
man returning to his former employer shall be 
paid at the same rate of wages he received prior 
to July 1, 1900, less ten cents per day. 

And overtime shall be paid for at the rate of 
time and one-half time, except in case of acci- 
dent or cause beyond control consuming not 
over thirty minutes, and double time for Sun- 
days and legal holidays, to wit: Fourth of July, 
Thanksgiving, Christmas and Labor Day. 

Fifth: That the further adjustment of wages 
shall be by means of an agreement to be nego- 
tiated on June 3, 1901, for one year thereafter 


and shall conform to any joint resolutions and 
agreements adopted by this conference on that 
subject. 

Sixth: That each foundryman shall take back 
all of his own apprentices, and each apprentice 
shall return to his former employer. 

Seventh: That the arbitrary limitation of 
output on the part of the molders, or arbitrary 
demands for an increase in the output of the 
molders on the part of the foundrymen, not 
being in accord with the spirit of equity which 
should govern the relationship of employer 
and employe, all attempts in that direction are 
to be viewed with disfavor. 

Eighth: That the right of the foundryman to 
introduce or operate molding machines in his 
foundry shall not be questioned. In determin. 
ing who shall operate them, regard should be 
given to the question of how their best possi- 
bilities can be brought out, and how the work 
can be most economically produced. 

Ninth: That the work shall commence 
promptly at the hour from which wages are 
calculated. 

Tenth : That other questions which have been 
the cause of friction and bad feeling between 
the employers and employes of the Cleveland 
and Lorain foundries are to be the subject of 
further investigation and correction when such 
abuse is found to exist, the object of this being 
to bring into closer relationship the employer 
and the employe, so that their mutual interests 
may be protected. And, further, that the in- 
vestigation and removal of the abuses that the 
foundrymen complain of are to be the subject 
of a rigid investigation by the President and 
Vice President of the Ironmolders’ Union, 
with the understanding that they will see that 
said abuses cease. 

Eleventh: The details above mentioned, to- 
gether with any disputes relating to their ad- 
justment, are to be settled by the presidents of 
the respective associations, or such person or 
persons as they may designate. 

Twelfth: The foregoing agreement applies 
only to the following foundries now on strike, 
but in those cases in which only a small per 
cent. of the molders employed by any of the 
foundries was involved in the present strike, it 
is to be understood that the terms of this agree- 
ment shall only apply to that per cent. 

American Shipbuilding Company. 

City Foundry Company. 

Cleveland Steel Castings Company. 

Fulton Foundry Company. 

Kilby Manufacturing Company. 

Lorain Foundry Company. 

Maher Wheel & Foundry Co. 

McBeth & Company. 

Otis Steel Company. 

Palmers & DeMooy Foundry Company. 

Patterson Foundry Company. 

Riverside Foundry Company. 

Taylor & Boggis Foundry Company. 

U. 8. Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Company. 

Variety Iron Works Company. 

Signed : 
n behalf of the National Founders’ Asso- 
ciation, H. W. Hoyt, President. 

On behalf of the Ironmolders’ Union of No 
America, MARTIN Fox, President. 
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The United Hatters of America. 


The first national convention of the Hatters’ 
Union was held in the city of New York in 1854. 
The name selected for the organization was the 
Hat Finishers’ National Association. Prior to 
1854 there were local unions of hatters in vari- 
ous cities of the United States, some dating 
away back to the time of the Revolution. The 
hatters who came to this country in the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century brought with 
them trade union ideas, and lost very little 
time in forming unions in the large cities; 
principally in the city of New York. 





The Hat Finishers’ National Association kept 
up its organization and held its conventions 
regulary every four years until 1896, when it 
amalgamated with the Hat Makers’ National 
Association under the name of the United Hat- 
ters of North America. 

Prior to the visit of Kossuth to the United 
States, the felt or fur hat was not worn to any 
great extent. Silk hats were worn by nearly 
all of the people, and they were manufactured 
in all styles, qualities, etc., so as to suit the 
tastes and the purses of all classes. In the early 
fifties the felt hat came into prominence and 
has gradually displaced its more showy but less 
useful and economical rival. To the man who 
keeps his eyes open as he walks the streets of 
our cities it is unnecessary to say that outside 
ofasmall sprinkling of people who wear the 
silk hat in order to give them an air of dignity 
or respectability, it is almost a relic of the past. 
Weddings, funerals, political parades, etc., 
sometimes give it a spasmodic prominence, 
but when the average man goes out into the 
world to engage in duties of a business or prac- 
tical nature, he carefully stows away in a box 
what he calls his *‘ plug’’ or ‘‘stovepipe,”’ and 
dons the soft or slouch hat, or else the stiff hat, 
more popularly known as the “ Derby.” 

There are two branches of the fur or felt hat 
industry, viz., the ‘‘ Makers” and the ‘‘Finish- 
ers.” The former branch attends to the first 
stages of the manufacture, and the latter to the 
portion of the work which places the hat ina 
condition ready for the head of the wearer. 
Prior to 1896 the Makers and Finishers wer, 
two distinct and separate national associations. 
There was not any antagonism between them, 
nor were they bound together by any ties of 
either an official or unofficial nature. It may 
be well to state, however, that in 1885 both 
national organizations met through the agency 
of their respective boards of directors, and 
adopted a union label, calling it the label of the 
United Hatters of North America. Since that 
time and up to 1896 both organizations jointly 
paid all of the expenses of the label. Outside 
of this there was not any connection whatever, 


and as a consequence “The United Hatters of 
North America”’ only existed on paper. When 
the amalgamation took place in 1896 both 
national organizations went out of existence, 
sank their identity, gave up the names under 
which they had lived for so many years and 
which names they dearly loved and gloried in. 

They threw aside all sentimental notions, or- 
ganized for practical work and for business, be- 
came The United Hatters of North America in 
reality, and the result has far surpassed the 
most sanguine expectations of all parties con- 
cerned. Over thirty non-union factories have 
been brought into the union ranks, the union 
label has attained a power and an influence far 
beyond the wildest dreams of its most radical 
and enthusiastic friends, and hat dealers tell us 
that it is almost impossible to sell non-union 
hats in the cities and towns of this country. It 
would not be fair to let this occasion pass with- 
out saying that if it were not for the loyal and 
faithful manner in which the organized labor of 
this land has supported the hatters’ union label, 
all of our efforts would have been unavailing. It 
is true that we have spent an enormous amount 
of money in advertising and pushing the union 
label, but all of the money and time that have 
been spent would have gone for naught if our 
friends in the ranks of organized labor had not 
responded so nobly to our calls and requests. 

The revenue of the hatters’ national organi- 
zation is all raised on the percentage system 
or, as you might call it, an income tax. 

One per cent of each member’s wages is col- 
lected from him every week ; one half of this is 
used to pay the running expenses of the organi- 
zation, and the other half is put away in a de- 
fense fund, and only to be used in cases of 
strikes, lockouts, etc., or to pay the expenses 
of the agents whom we may send out on the 
road to agitate the union label. 

Nearly all of our local associations have 
adopted the pevgentnge system of collecting 
dues. Monthly dues are unheard of. Under 
the old system of monthly dues all had to pa 
alike, the man who was working steadily all 
week and had a good job paid his fifty cents or 
dollar a month, and the man who did not earn 
half as much had to pay the same amount, and 
even the man who might not have earned any- 
thing at all had to pay the same. All of this 
has been done away with. The burdens are 
placed on the backs of those who are best fitted 
to bear them. A member never gets in arrears. 
If he makes ten dollars in a week he pays his 
little ten or twenty cents on Saturday night, 
and he is in good standing in the union. 

Strikes are only resorted to as an extreme 
measure when everything else fails. Nearly 
all of our troubles are settled by arbitration. 

We are using about one million union labels 

er month, and at the rate that we are union- 
izing factories, we will, in the near future, have 
to increase the supply. All of the expenses 
connected with the label are paid out of the 
funds of the national association. The em- 
ployer or manufacturer does not contribute 
anything, nor would we permit him to do so.. 
We reserve the proprietary right to the label 
exclusively to ourselves. 

Great is the power of the union label and 

eat is the assistance that it has received and 

8 constantly receiving from organized labor. 
JOHN PHILLIPS, General Secretary. 
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CONFLICTING DECISIONS ON LABOR’S 
RIGHTS. 

To the thoughtful members of labor organ- 
izations, there will be nothing surprising in 
the evidence of judicial confusion and dis- 
agreement to be adverted upon in this 
article. We have taken special pleasure in 
recording sound and progressive decisions 
in cases involving the fundamental claims 
of organized labor, and it is not too much 
to say that in the last three or four years 
there has manifested itself in our courts a 
remarkable tendency toward the applica- 
tion of modern, enlightened principles to 
controversies between labor and capital. 
But Rome was not built in a day, nor 
in a decade, and we must not be astonished 
or discouraged to meet occasionally with an 
‘fold fashioned”? or reactionary decision. 
Some judges are prejudicial, unfamiliar 


with the conditions of the new industrial 
world or incapable of assimilating the logie 
of freedom and social advance. 

It is fortunate that judges can now be 
pitted against one another, and that the 
fallacies or misconceptions of one court may 
be exposed in the light of the clear reason- 
ing of another of equal or higher authority. 
We propose to perform an interesting opera- 
tion—to compare a recent Illinois labor de- 
cision with a recent Massachusetts decison, 
and to determine which is correct and which 
self. contradictory and alien to current ideas. 

In the Illinois case this was the question 
presented: Has a labor union of any size 
and influence the legal right to injure the 
business of an employer by issuing ciculars 
telling the truth about his business relations 
with labor? In other words, are those who 
prepare and circulate such statements 
chargeable with ‘‘conspiracy to injure;”’ 
with unlawfully seeking to destroy a man’s 
righttoalivelihood? The officers of the Mar- 
ble, Enamel and Glass Workers’ Union were 
tried on a charge of conspiracy. They had 
issued a circular stating that a certain 
contractor was the only mosaic manufacturer 
in Chicago who had refused to sign the 
union’s agreement, that consequently no 
union men would work for him, and that 
any builder, architect or real estate investor 
who gave him a contract might find himself 
threatened with sympathetic strikes and 
trouble with other unions. The circular 
further urged all employers in the building 
trades to avoid dealing with the recalcitrant 
mosaic manufacturer. 

Clearly, this circular was more than a 
statement of facts. It was also a declara 
tion of purpose. The union distinetly 
threatened a sympathetic strike, and called 
fora general boycott of the plaintiff. It 
was, undoubtedly, ‘‘ caleulated to injure,” 
and it did injure the plaintiff. But was 
the injury of a character and kind that the 
union had no legal right to inflict? Be- 
cause, said the court : 

‘“*The law holds that any person in compe 
tition with another may state the truth regard- 
ing the business of the other, however injurious 
to the other that truth may be. This is true of 
combinations and corporations as well as indi- 
Viduals. The motive in making such truthful 
though injurious statements, may be to take 
from the other some of his business and to add 
to the business of the person making those 
statements. The motive is a legal one. The 
act and the motive in this case are both legal.” 

Had the union threatened to do anything 
it had no right to do; had it maliciously 
libeled the defendant and injured him by: 
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such libel, a different case would have been 
presented. But men may ‘‘conspire’’ to 
do any act which is itself lawful. They 
may ‘‘conspire’’ to tell the truth. They 
may ‘‘threaten’’ to exercise their rights. 
The result may be an injury to the person 
threatened or denounced or complained of, 
but such injury gives him no legal griev- 
ance. The injury is the result of his own 
conduct, or the incidental effect of ordinary 
competition, and the law does not under- 
take to prevent such injuries or punish 
those who inflict them. If it did, it would 
destroy individual and industrial liberty. 

It will be seen that this Chicago decision 
is in accord with several previously ren- 
dered by American courts and welcomed 
as signs of the times in these columns. 
Now let us turn to the Massachusetts case, 
which involved the right of one union to 
ask employers to discharge workmen be- 
longing to another union (or to no union at 
all for that matter), and to threaten a strike 
or a boycott in the event of refusal to com- 
ply with is request. 

The supreme court held that no such re- 
quest accompanied by any threat of a 
strike, may be made. ‘‘ However mild and 
suave the matter in which the threat to 
strike is made under such circumstances,’’ 
the court says, ‘‘the employer knows that 
he is in danger of passing through such an 
ordeal.’’ To this, the court added the fol- 
lowing extraordinary observation : 


‘In their threat there was plainly that which, 


was coercive in its effect upon the will. It is 
not necessary that the liberty of the body should 
be restrained. Restraint of the mind, provided 
it would be such as would be likely to force a 
man against his will to grant the thing de- 
manded, is sufficient in cases like this. Such 
acts are without justification, and therefore are 
malicious and unlawful, and the conspiracy 
thus to force the plaintiffs was unlawful. Such 
conduct is intolerable and inconsistent with the 
spirit of our laws.” 

With all respect to the court, this is an- 
tiquated nonsense, empty fulmination. 
The alleged principle laid down leads to 
the wildest absurdity. If ‘‘restraint of the 
mind” is unjustifiable, how does it happen 
that public criticism and disapproval of 
private and general conduct is permitted? 
Is not public censure coercive in its effects? 
And with special reference to labor, if it be 
unlawful to ‘‘force a man against his will’’ 
to discharge another man, how can it be 
lawful for a man to force another to raise 
his wages or reduce his hours? Even the 
Massachusetts Supreme Court would not 
pretend that a workman may not come to 


an employer and say: ‘‘I want higher pay. 
If you refuse to grant it I will strike.’ 
There is a threat, an attempt to ‘‘restrain 
the mind,’’ to foree the employer to do 
something which is against hiswill. Strikes 
are legal in Massachusetts, and yet the 
court’s amazing reasoning (?) would make 
them illegal. The court does not compre- 
hend the spirit of the laws it interprets. It 
can not be wrong to threaten a strike if it is 
not wrong to strike. To say that no man is 
obliged to work with anyone obnoxious to 
him, and that, nevertheless, it is wrong to 
tell the employer beforehand, even in a 
mild and suave manner, that if he does not 
discharge this or that person he will have 
a strike on his hands, is to outrage elemen- 
tary logic and ordinary sense. 

It is also plain that if one workman may 
threaten to quit work, a combination of 
workmen has the same right. 

If men may strike singly they may strike 
together. 

And if they may strike together, in con- 
cert, they may warn the employer in con- 
cert of the consequences of certain acts or 
omissions on his part. His mind may be 
restrained, his will ‘‘foreed’’ in any way 
whatever, provided no threat of intrinsic- 
ally criminal acts is resorted to. We re- 
peat for the tenth time: Whatever men 
have a right to do, they have a right to 
threaten to do. Is a threat worse, more 
coercive, than the deed threatened? Really, 
the Supreme Court of Massachusetts is 
ridiculously behind time. Its opinion 

ounds like an echo of the Elizabethan 
days. 

Is it not evident that the judiciary is still 
groping and confused with regard to indus- 
trial problems? Extreme decisions, how- 
ever, serve organized labor’s purpose by 
discrediting the old doctrines and com- 
mending the new ones to fair-minded judges 
and legislators. It is gratifying to know 
that Chief Justice Holmes of Massachusetts 
dissented from the opinion of his associates 
and assented in a separate statement that 
labor contests can not be effective withort 
unity 0 anization, and that organiz 
tion means concerted action at every stage. 
‘Societies of laborers,’’ he said, ‘‘may em- 
ploy in preparation the means which they 
may use in their final contest.’’ In other 
words, if it is not a criminal conspiracy for 
associated men to strike together, it is not 
a conspiracy to issue a collective warning 
or make a collective demand, accompanied 
by a threat to strike. Chief Justice Holmes 
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is an enlightened judge, a man abreast of 
his time, and his view will prevail in the 
long run in Massachusetts, just as it is 
forging to the front in New York and 
Illinois. The reactionary decisions need 
not give us uneasiness, though we must 
puncture and riddle them in every instance. 


A Handsome Testimonial. 

President Gompers is the happy recipient of 
a handsome gold watch presented to him by the 
Watch Workers’ Union. The upper case bears 
the embossed monogram 8S. G., and on the bot- 
tom case is an engraved monogram, 1901. On 
the dial is reproduced, in miniature, the official 
seal of the American Federation of Labor. The 
inside case bears the inscription : 

‘* Presented to Samuel Gompers, President of 
the American Federation of Labor, by Watch 
Workers’ Union, No. 6961, A. F. of L., Elgin, Ill., 
as a mark of appreciation and respect, with best 
wishes for future success in the cause of labor.”’ 

In accepting this beautiful present, President 
Gompers said: ‘*The watch is beyond ques- 
tion a work of the highest art and mechanics, 
and is the more highly appreciated by me be- 
cause the watch itself, the engraving and in- 
scription thereon, is the product of the brain 
and skill of fellow-unionists. Apart from the 
intrinsic value of this gift, let me assure you 
that it will always be treasured by me with the 
greatest possible pride; when the night of 
life shall come, it will be an heirloom, not only 
to the members of my own family, but also to 
that greater family of which we have the honor 
of being a part, the family of the organized 
wage-workers of our country.”’ 


What Our Organizers Are Doing 
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GENERAL UNIONS (MONTHLY REPORTS). 

Coal Miners.—General President John Mitch- 
ell, of the United Mine Workers of America, 
reports that the union scale has been unani- 
mously adopted by the interstate convention of 
miners and operators, at Indianapolis, Ind., on 
February 2. No advance was secured, the 
miners feeling that they had done well, in the 
face of present market conditions, to hold the 
contract under which they worked during 1900. 


Bakers.—General Secretary F. H. Harzbecker, 
of the Journeymen Bakers and Confectioners’ 


Union, reports that the paying membership has 
increased during the past year from 5,208 to 
8,762. The numberof members expelled, chiefly 
for non-payment of dues, was 1,118, showing a 
larger proportion of delinquents than any other 
general union. The cash in the general fund 
increased from $2,322.84 to $9,300.21. The cash 
in hand belonging to the sick and death benefit 
fund also increased from $1,486.82 to $2,689.76. 
Take it all in all 1900 was a prosperous year for 
our international union. It has closed, too, 
with fair prospects of a still larger growth in 
members as well as finances. It is to be hoped 
that every local union will equally partake in 
this advance movement. Its beneficial conse- 
quences are felt at present in every bakeshop, 
where men know what they are entitled to and 
what they can get with the power of their or- 
ganization behind them. This new acquired 
strength will, however, better be felt in the 
near future. The running year has probably 
hard trials in store for our international union. 
We have every confidence that it will stand the 
test far better than ever it did before. 


Tailors.—General Secretary John B. Lennon, 
of the Journeymen Tailors’ Union of America, 
reports the formation of four new unions, 
located in DuBois and Hanover, Penna.; Lex- 
ington, Ky., and Los Angeles, Cal. Strikes 
have been in progress for five weeks to resist 
reduction of wages in New Haven, Conn.; 
Charlottesville, Va., and Akron, Ohio, with ex- 
cellent prospects of ultimate success. He also 
reports an expenditure of $390 on account of 
nine deaths. 


Ladies’ Garment Workers.—General Secretary 
Bernard Braff, of the International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers, reports one new union formed 
in St. Louis, Mo., and that a strike of 50 mem- 
bers in Baltimore, Md., for better wages resulted 
,* victory for the union after a contest of eight 

ays. 


Shoemakers.—General Secretary Horace M. 
Eaton, of the Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union, 
reports the formation of eight new unions and 
ten new factories using the unionstamp. Eight 
hundred and forty-two new members were regis- 
tered, and the total receipts was $4,911.73, or an 
increase of 15 per cent. as over any previous 
month. January 21, President Tobin went to 
Montreal, Que., with a view of completing the 
work begun by George S. Warren, a cigarmaker 
of that city, and later taken up by Organizer 
Flett,of the American Federation of Labor, viz, 
securing the affiliation of the shoe unions of Que- 
bec province with our national union. Four 
unions in Montreal, representing about 3,000 
members, have already voted by overwhelming 
vote to come over to our union in a body. Two 
large unions in St. Hyacinthe have done like- 
wise. We expect the same result in Three 
Rivers and in the city of Quebec. This decision 
is the result of several months’ study of our 
constitution, which we had printed in the 
French language for that purpose, and this de- 
cision coming from unions who have been pay- 
ing dues of 25 cents per month, is a very 
flattering indorsement of our present higher 
dues and benefits provided for in our new con- 
stitution. This decision is expected to add 
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about 6,000 members to our union. Today all 
the organized forces of the shoe trade are rally- 
ing around our standard. The headquarters 
of the general union has been removed to 434 
Albany Building, Boston, Mass. 


Hatters.—General President John A. Moffitt 
reports: We were enabled, within the past six 
months, to unionize more than 20 non-union 
factories, amongst which are some of the largest 
hat factories in the country, to wit: Berg & 
Co., of Orange, who employ between seven and 
eight hundred hands—makers and _ finishers ; 
E. V. Connett & Co., who employ a like num- 
ber; C. B. Rutran & Co., who employ about 
250 makers and finishers; Meyer, Mercy & Co., 
of Newark, two factories, employs 500 hands— 
makers and finishers; I. M. Hedden, of New- 
ark, two factories; Boutiller & Carr, Delay’s 
Union Hat Works, The Newark Hat Co., Good- 
man & Co., Kridels, and a number of smaller 
shops, all in the Newark district ; Meyer & Co., 
Empire Hat Works at Wabash, Ind., and E. A. 
Mallory & Sons, Danbury. We are also nego- 
tiating at the writing of this report, for the un- 
ionizing of two other large non-union factories. 
The demand for our label is simply phenome- 
nal, and this is solely owing to the agitation be- 
ing carried on by our agents on the road and 
the support given it by organized labor of the 
land. 


Painters.—General Secretary Frank Heenan, 
of the Brotherhood of Painters and Decorators, 
reports the formation of 16 new unions; two 
unions reinstated, two unions consolidated, 
seven suspended and one lapsed. An agree- 
ment between the painters and woodworkers 
has been made whereby the woodworkers will 
control all varnishing work in the factory, and 
the painters will control all varnishing outside 
the factory. He also calls attention to the fact 
that the Pan-American Exposition bind them- 
selves not to employ any painter who has not 
been a resident of Buffalo for 12 months, and 
will continue to do so until the Buffalo union 
can not supply the demand; 300 union men are 
now idle in Buffalo. 


Wood Workers.—General Secretary Thomas I. 
Kidd, of the Amalgamated International Wood 
Workers’ Union, reports the formation of four 
new unions located in Piqua, O.; Corunna, 
Mich, ; St. Louis, Mo. ; and New Albany, Ind. 
The boxmakers of St. Louis have again come 
under the jurisdiction of the Amalgamated 
Union. It probably has had enough experience 
with the so-called ‘‘United Order,’’ whose 
“king bee’? has been doing the Micawber act 
of “waiting for something to turn up” for a 
long time, but fortune seems not to favor him. 
Since receiving its charter the prospects are 
that Union No. 149 will have organized under 
its jurisdiction one of the largest and best shops 
in the city of St. Louis. The Anheuser-Busch 
Brewing Co. has decided that hereafter it will 
purchase only boxes bearing the label of the 
meee Woodworkers’ International 

nion. 


Coopers.—General Secretary James A. Cable, 
of the Coopers’ International Union, reports 
that a strike of 30 meu against child labor has 
been pending for two months in Buffalo, N. Y. 


A strike of 12 men for recognition of union has 
been pending 10 weeks in Lynchburg, Va. A 
strike of 50 men against reduction of wa 
has been on for one week in South Omaha, 
Neb. A strike of 40 men, and of one week’s 
duration, against reduction has been won. The 
Dubuque, Ia., union, has lapsed, as a result of a 
lack of work in that city, and of the members 
being compelled to transfer to unions in other 
cities. 

Broom Makers.—General Secretary Wm. R. 
Boyer, of the International Broom Makers’ 
Union, reports the formation of two new unions 
in Cleveland, O., and San Francisco, Cal. A 
strike of 15 members for maintenance of bey 
scale in St. Louis, Mo., has been in progress for 
the past two months with good prospects for suc- 
cess. There are no unemployed broom makers, 
and the union has demands for men which it is 
unable to fill. Business is very good in union 
factories, while a number of shops throughout 
the country not using the union label are work- 
ing three and four days a week. 


Boiler Makers.—General Secretary Wm. J. 
Gilthorpe, of the Brotherhood of Boilermakers 
and Iron Shipbuilders, reports trade very good, 
unions increasing in membership and better 
unionism manifested. Strikes for more wages, 
abolition of piecework, better conditions and 
standard rate of wages, involving 207 members, 
have been progressing since January 26, in Sus- 
quehanna and Meadville, Penna. ; Hornellsville 
and Buffalo, N. Y.; Newport, R.1.; Dayton, O., 
and Rocky Mount, N.O. Four unions in Mem: 
phis, Tenn.; Joplin, Mo.; Portland Me., and 
Harvey, Ill., have been dropped for non-pay- 
ment of dues, 


Metal Mechanics.—General President John 
Mulholland, of the International Association of 
Allied Metal Mechanics, reports that it is his 
intention at the next convention of the repre- 
sentatives of the various metal trades unions, 
to introduce a resolution to have one label for the 
metal trades cover all crafts engaged in the 
industry, thereby preventing confusion in the 
minds of consumers of their product, and in- 
suring the public that whenever an article 
bears this label it is a guarantee that all persons 
employed in the manufacture of the article 
areemployed under decent conditionsand at fair 
wages. The movement was the result of a 
growing belief that the men engaged in 
the metal industry ought to get closer to- 
gether, because the employers in the indus- 
try were rapidly forming closer alliances, 
and the feeling that to more successfully cope 
with these captains of industry was to meet 
them or their representatives on as nearly an 
equal footing as was possible, in order that a 
more expeditious method of arriving at agree- 
ments might be made. 


Wire Weavers.—General Secretary Fred W. 
Ashworth, of the American Wire Weavers’ 
Protective Association, reports: ‘Since the 
adoption of our label we find the non-union 
firms are greatly disturbed. We are very de- 
sirous of having the addresses of all secretaries 
of paper-makers’ unions that we may send them 
copies of our label. We also intend taking steps 
to fraternize more closely with the brotherhood 
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of paper makers, each of us having common in- 
terests.”’ 

Engravers.—General Secretary W.C. Haubold, 
of the Watch Case Engravers’ International 
Association, reports a strike of nine men in 
Toronto, Ont. The causes of the strike are as 
follows : A member of Toronto Loca) Union, No. 
9, violated his obligation, by working piece- 
work and overtime, and in the controversy that 
followed the manager of the American Watch 
Case eee See the shop union rep- 
resentative. The general secretary went to 
Toronto, and asked for an interview, which was 
refused ; the manager flatly refusing to arbi- 
trate, or come to any kind of an adjustment. 
Within the last few days the union has placed 
all the men and boys at work in union factories 
in the United States, leaving no chance for this 
antagonistic company to hire any watch case en- 
gravers, or induce any of our men to work for 
them. We now propose to ask the assistance of 
the Canadian trade and labor councils to call 
attention to this unfair firm ; also, to their un- 
scrupulous methods of doing business. As an 
instance of the unscrupulous character of the 
firm in question, the following case may be 
cited: ‘‘An unpleasant discovery has been 
made as to the weight of the cases of the gold 
watches which the citizens presented to the re- 
turned South African soldiers. Two bars of 
silver have been substituted for gold in the 
springs of the watches, and this was only 
learned when the springs were taken out. The 
weight of the case, as given by the manufac- 
turers, is 35 dwt., but when the weight of the 
silver bars and springs is deducted the case in 
reality weighs but 26 dwt. The watches which 
were purchased by the citizens of London for 
presentation to the soldiers were found to be 
made similar to those in Windsor.” 

Stationary Firemen.—General Secretary C. L. 
Shamp, of the International Brotherhood of 
Stationary Firemen, reports that John P. 
bei ae. secretary of the Central Labor Union 
of Trenton, N. J.; George L. Litchfield, Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor organizer of Kewanee, 
Ill.; J. L. Fettman, organizer Central Labor 
Union of Indianapolis, Ind.; M. H. Lynch, or- 
ganizer International Steam Engineers’ Union 
of Shamokin, Penna.; C. W. Baxter, local or- 

nizer International Brotherhood of Steam 

itters, of Mayfield, Penna.; William Walter, 
American Federation of Labor organizer at 
Belleville, Ill., and E. W. McCully, American 
Federation of Labor organizer at Erie, Penna., 
have organized unions of our craft during the 

ast month in the cities named, and to the 

rothers who organized them are due our 
thanks for their good work. Let it go on. 

Laundry Workers.—General Secretary Chas. 
E. Nordeck, of the Shirt, Waist and Luundry 
Workers’ International Union, reports the form- 
ation of four new unions in Minneapolis, Minn. ; 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Kansas City, Kans., and San 
Francisco, Cal. A strike of 36 members to 
resist a reduction from 18 cents per hour to 14 
cents per hour has been in progress in Glens 
Falls, N. Y., for eight weeks. The strikers are 


receiving very little aid, as this newly-formed 
eneral union has not got the where-with-all. 
he above strike is against the Fowler Shirt 


Co. The company has a typewritten resigna- 
tion for each member of the union. No sign; 
no work. Five members have signed, and five 
others have found work elsewhere; thus leav- 
ing 26 members still out. 

Hotel Employes.—Jere L. ‘Sullivan, of the 
Hotel and Restaurant Employes, reports an in- 
crease of 273 members over previous month, 
and the formation of new unions as follows: 
San Francisco, Cal., organized by the labor 
council; DuBois, by Thomas Flynn and James 
Dunn; Thompsonville, Conn., by Frank J. 
Marx; Syracuse, N. Y., by Joseph R. Michaels; 
Erie, Penna., by E. W. McCully; Hanover, 
Penna., by H. J. Orndorff; Minneapolis, Minn., 
by J. H. Carver; Wilkesbarre, Penna., by Chas, 
J. Thain; Reading, Penna., by J. C. Taylor. 
Unions have lapsed in Toronto, Ont., and Sioux 
City, Iowa. A strike is in progress against 
Chinese invasion in Galveston, Texas, and a 
strike of three days’ duration for recognition of 
union and increased wages, involving 30 mem- 
bers, in Seattle, Wash., has been won by the 
union. ‘‘We are being hampered,” he says, 
‘by alleged employers’ organizations, who seek 
indorsement from central labor bodies, but for 
what purpose we can not yet discern. We 
warn all workers against alleged organizers 
traveling for this union. Wm. C. Pomeroy and 
Frank A. Egger are expelled from our union 
and are in no wise our representatives.” 


DISTRICT NO. I.—EASTERN. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Holyoke.—Organizer Timothy J. O’Connor re- 
ports: ‘‘A meeting of the boilermakers has been 
held, and I expect to have them organized in 
the course cf a few weeks. The musicians are 
desirous of organizing, and I have written to 
their headquarters for information on the mat- 
ter a few weeks ago, but have not received an 
answer as yet. A strike is in progress at the 
shop of Smith & White Company, manufacturers 
of pads and tablets. The men involved are mem- 
bers of the Printing Pressmen’s Union, and the 
demand is for a 9-hour workday. The company 
has a printing establishment, employing 16 men. 
The firm has been soliciting work outside their 
line of business, such as catalogue and other 
job work, thereby competing with men who are 
paying the union scale of wages and 9-hours, 
whereas he was working his men 10 hours a 
day and paying much less wages than were 
being paid by union shops. 


Milford.—Organizer L. W. Weeks reports hav- 
ing organized a union of plumbers, gas and 
steam fitters with 35 charter members in that 
city, and has secured 30 signatures to form 4 
union of bartenders in Woonsocket. 


Westfield.—Organizer L. A. Boes reports that 
the painters of that city have reorganized and 
obtained a charter from the international union. 
The union starts off well and has fair prospects 
of getting every painter within its folds in a 
short time. The central labor union has leased 
and furnished a hall where all trade unions 
can meet. Trade is rather quiet, but the unions 
are gaining new members every month, and 
the demand for union labels of all kinds is con- 
stantly increasing. 
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DISTRICT NO. I!.—MIDDLE. 


General geste, THOS. FLYNN, JOHN A. FLETT, M. D. 
LAHERTY and SAMUEL D. NEDREY. 


NEW YORK. 


Hornellsville. — Organizer Henry Lindrigan 
reports the formation of a union of wood workers 
with 66 charter members, which has since in- 
creased to a membership of 125. The boiler 
makers, numbering 73 men, employed by the 
Erie Railroad in Hornellsville, Meadville, and 
Susquehanna, were ordered to strike, on Janu- 
ary 23, against piecework and general con- 
ditions of employment; the strike is still 
pending. Twenty-three of these men are boiler 
makers and the 53 others are heaters and 
he!pers. 

Peekskill.—Organizer Seth Taber reports the 
formation of a temporary organization of stove 
mounters with good prospects of becoming a 
permanent body in a short time. The brick 
layers’ and masons’ unions have succeeded in 
obtaining an increase of 50 cents per day to 
take effect May 1. 

Schenectady. — Organizer Harry V. Jackson 
reports the organization of three new unions in 
that city during the past month, viz., the black- 
smiths, composed of machinery forgers and 
steam hammermen; the electrical workers, 
composed exclusively of switchboard makers ; 
and a federal labor union, composed of casting 
chippers, cleaners and foundry laborers. . Each 
of these unions is rapidly increasing its 
membership, and are destined to become large 
organizations in the near future. 


Utica.—Secretary John J. Fisher reports that 
at the twentieth annual meeting of the Trades 
and Labor Assembly the following resolution 
was unanimously adopted: ‘‘Resolved, That in 
order to test the sincerity of the delegates to 
the Trades Assembly, and by way of example to 
the members, that all delegates not wearing a 
hat, suit of clothes and shoes bearing the union 
label, or being guilty of purchasing any com- 
modity without the union label, provided the 
labeled article can be had in this city, be de- 
barred from holding a seatjin this assembly.” 


ONTARIO. 


Hoamilton.—General Organizer Jobn A. Flett, 
for the Dominion of Canada, reports: ‘The 
Province of Quebec is in many respects the 
most difficult place on the continent to or- 
ganize, with its dual languages—the French in 
the ascendant, while nearly all of our union 
constitutions and literature are in the English 
language, making the work of the organizer 
most difficult. This must be changed, if our 
international bodies hope to achieve the success 
that we ought to have. They must have their 
constitutions, at least, printed in French, if not 
their other printed matter. The union label is 
not in demand as it should be even among our 
trade unionists. Like the western provinces, 
there is a virgin soil here for this kind of work, 
and already there are signs of an improvement 
in this direction. I am pleased to report having 
organized unions of tanners and curriers, car- 
penters and joiners and cigarmakers in the city 
of Quebec, and, in co operation with President 
Tobin, have been very successful among the shoe 


workers. In Montreal we have sent for charters 
for locals of the different branches of trade. 
Three firms have applied for the union stamp, 
and when the work of organization is com- 
pleted we look for over 1,500 people to be added 
to the Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union that 
formerly belonged to four local unions of an 
independent character ; and in St. Hyacinthe we 
have also been successful in establishing unions 
of shoe workers and securing the application for 
the stamp from one of the best ng and 
up to date factories in St. Hyacinthe, if not in 
Canada. President Tobin is very much elated 
over the progress made in the interest of his 
union. Ihave well advanced other branches of 
industry, and expect to send in for charter this 
incoming week for the different trades. When 
we consider the strong feeling and prejudice 
that exists in the province against international 
trade unionism, both by the clergy and laymen, 
our progress is most marked. But the agitation 
now going on must be followed up by those 
crafts using labels, having their agitating mat- 
ter printed in the French language.”’ 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Dubois.—Organizer Thomas Flynn _ reports 
having organized within six weeks ending Feb- 
ruary 3, the following unions in that city : The 
butchers, boilermakers, barbers, bartenders, 
brewers, machinists, carpenters, tailors, tan- 
ners and curriers, textile workers, plumbers, 
painters, teamsters, ratail clerks, federal labor 
union, and a trade and labor assembly. He 
also got all the stores to handle lines of union 
goods, and all hotels to handle a union cigar. 


Easton.—Organizer I. B. Kubn reports hav- 
ing held a wellattended meeting of cigar- 
makers on February 15 and added 20 new 
members to the Sellersville union. There are 
also about 14 card members in Lansdale, and 
they expect to form a local union in the near 
future. He also addressed two well-attended 
meetings of railroad trainmen and spoke on 
the union label, and received assurances that 
when purchasing they would demand the same 
on all goods. 


Gladerun.—Organizer Clarence A. Diehl re- 
ports the formation of a union of coopers in 
that city. He says: ‘‘ The new union starts off 
with every prospect of success, and under the 
wise and efficient direction of their able corps 
of officers will become quite a prominent factor 
in local labor circles.” 


McSherrystown.—Organizer Harry J. Orndoff 
reports having formed unions of tailors, bar- 
bers, bartenders and a federal labor union tn 
Hanover. He has also strengthened the 
membership of the butchers, printers and 
cigarmakers’ unions in that town, and has 
encouraged the painters to come together. 
Hanover bids fair to be, in the near fature, one 
of the best organized towns in the Srvate. 
Business men no less than workingmen are 
realizing the benefits of the work now in prog- 
ress, 

Organizer I. B. Kuhn reports having organ- 
ized a union of cigarmakers with 51 charter 
members in Easton. A fairly good scale of 
prices providing for an increase of from 50 
eents to $2 per 1,000 was decided on, and most 
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of the employers adopted the same and started 
union shops. The union includes every cigar- 
maker but twoin the city. There are now 14 
unions in Easton, and the painters, printers 
and cigarmakers are taking steps to form a 
central labor union. 


New Brighton.—Secretary F. Blanchard re- 
ports that Horse Nail Makers’ Union, No. 7073, 
has secured a reduction of hours from ten to 
nine anda half per day without decrease of pay. 


Reading.—Organizer J. C. Taylor reports the 
formation of a union of car builders with 112 
members on night of initiation, and now num- 
bers over 400 members. A union of electrical 
workers was instituted February 16 with 50 
members, one of tinsmiths February 12 with 43 
members, and one of bartenders on February 
10 with 15 members. Unions of brickmakers 
and dry goods clerks have been organized and 
made application for charters. Unions of textile 
workers, horseshoers, blacksmiths, tailors, pat- 
ternmakers, freight handlers, butchers and 
laborers are in course of formation. A compet- 
ing street railway company has been granted a 
franchise by the city councils at the demand of 
the Federated Trades Council. 

Scranton.—Organizer M.D. Flaherty reports 
that at the second of a series of three meetings 
for the admission of charter members to Federal 
Labor Union, No. 8875, over 80 names were 
enrolled and a very careful list taken on spe- 
cially prepared cards, which, when the union is 
fully organized will be used in making up the 
vote on the 9-hour day pending, so that any 
petition to the companies will represent the 
sentiment of the entire force. 

Sharpsville.—Organizer E. ©. Parterville re- 
ports having formed a solid union of street car 
men in that city, with every man on the line 
organized. 

Wilkesbarre.—Organizer Charles J. Thain re- 
ports the formation of the following unions 
during the past month: The axle workers, 142 
members; silk ribbon workers, 112 members ; 
blacksmith and boilermaker helpers, stage em- 
ployes and bartenders; all of that city. A 
union of silk workers and hosiery workers, 
with 230 members, in Plymouth, and one of 
laborers, with 50 members, in Ashley, have 
been formed. He states that Organizer Kehoe 
and Brother Hammond of the machinists ap- 
pointed by the Central Libor Union for the 
work have organized several other unions. A 
prominent dealer of Wilkesbarre has recently 
seen the wisdom of countermanding a large 
a for Rice & Hutchins’ shoes which he had 

ven. 


DISTRICT NO. III.—SOUTHERN. 


General Organizers, W. H. WINN, W. B. KISSINGER and 

Cc. P. DAvIs. 

ALABAMA. 
Mobile.—Organizer T. B. Foster reports that 
the bricklayers of that city are on strike for an 
increase of wages. The Central Trades Council 
of Mobile, organized in August, 1889, with a 
small membership, now embraces the 14 fol- 
lowing unions: Printers, cigarmakers, carpen- 
ters, ship carpenters, boilermakers, pressmen, 
electrical workers, plumbers, brewers, broom 


makers, painters, retail clerks, dry goods sales- 
men and marine engineers. 

FLORIDA. 

Jacksonville.—Organizer W. L. Girardeau re- 

ports that the strike of the longshoremen 
against the Clyde Steamship Co. has been un- 
successful and the men have been somewhat 
discouraged thereby. 

GEORGIA. 


Atlanta.— Secretary C. C. Houston reports 
that the third annual convention of the State 
Federation of Labor will convene in Columbus, 
April 17, at 10 o’clock, A. M. Representation 
in the convention is given to every bona fide 
labor organization in the State, not antagonistic 
to the American Federation of Labor, on the 
basis of one delegate for every 50 members pay- 
ing per capita tax. Further information and 
blank credentials may be obtained by address- 
ing the secretary, P. O. Box 266, Atlanta. 

Organizer Jerome Jones reports that the larg. 
est harness factory in the county, that of Rona 
Allen of Buford, has locked out his men because 
they formed aunion. With a committee from 
the local had the matter adjusted in about five 
days and the men all returned to work. Mr. 
Allen withdrew his objections to union organi- 
zation and about 200 men were reinstated. The 
organizing committee of the central body as- 
sisted by Brother Jones organized a union of 
bartenders on February 17. 

Savannah.—Organizer T. J. Naughton reports 
that all building trades in that city are working 
nine hours with the old 10-hour rate. 

KENTUCKY. 

Central City.—Organizer W. B. Kissinger re- 
ports considerable progress in the coal field of 
western Kentucky. The negro minérs are be- 
ing fast organized, and the coal companies are 
having very little success in importing men to 
take the strikers’ places, so that it will not be 
very long before all the mines are completely 
shut down. 

Louisville.—Organizer L. J. Kieffer reports a 
small strike of steam fitters for recognition of 
union. The union is connected with the build- 
ing trades council, and all work where the 
steam fitters were employed is stopped until 
the trouble is settled. Many of the unions, 
especially the carpenters and machinists, are 
increasing their membership, and the central 
labor union has more unions represented 
therein than ever before. One non-union cigar 
factory, employing about 40 people, has sold 
ont to the Continental Tobacco Co. (trust). An 
effort is being made to organize the railroad 
clerks and the grocery clerks. 

Paducah.—Organizer Samuel Simon reports 
the formation of unions of tinners and bar- 
tenders and their affiliation to their respective 
national unions. The carpenters and joiners 
have made a demand for 25 cents per day in- 
crease of wages, and all the principal contrac- 
tors have signed agreement. 

Providence.—Organizer W. B. Kissinger re- 
ports under date of February 17 the formation 
of three unions of coal miners at Hickly, Salam 
and Celay, with an aggregate membersbip of 
250. He has been placed under arrest for 
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making union speeches in Hopkins County, but 
has been released under bail to await the action 
of the grand jury. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

High Point.—Orgarizer O. P. Davis reports 
that he has two federal labor unions in course of 
formation; one in Charlotte and the other in 
Concord. He also reports having organized a 
union of textile workers at Salisbury, on Feb- 
ruary 7, and two unions of textile workers in 
Concord two days thereafter. He stated that 
a great demand for organization exists in that 
State. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Charleston.—Organizer J. O. Clark reports: 
“ Although no new unions have been organ- 
ized in this section during the past month, it 
is pleasing to note that unionism is in a healthy 
state here, and is progressing rapidly. The 
labor movement is fast becoming an important 
factor in the industral development of the State. 
There were three child labor bills before the 
State legislature, ali of which failed to pass; 
but, after a hard fight by the friends of labor, it 
was decided to appoint a committee to investi- 
gate the matter and report to the next session. 


DISTRICT NO IV.—CENTRAL. 
General Organizer, EMMA LANPHERE. 
ILLINOIS. 


Blue Island.—Organizer N. Crossland reports 
having organized a federal Jabor union at Chi- 
cago Heights. This is a comparatively new 
town of 6,000 population and noted for its 
numerous factories. The following unions are 
well established : Cigarmakers, carpenters, iron 
molders, coremakers, machinists, bakers, and 
retail clerks. These unions are all affiliated 
with the central union, which organized in Jaly 
last. The metal workers and piano makers are 
about the only trades yet unorganized, but the 
business agent, Charles Dold, is lending his 
support to the latter, and with the formation 
of a federal labor union, the entering wedge 
has doubtless been driven. The piano com- 
pany moved to this place about one year ago 
to free itself from-union influence, but it has 
moved into one of the straightest union places 
in the whole State, and will have to recognize 
union labor or keep moving until it gets to the 
Phillipines, perhaps. 

Charleston.—Organizer Charles Laws reports 
that the Charleston Stove Works has purchased 
the late woolen mill plant and will put in a 
large steel range works at once, employing an 
additional force of over 100 men. The erection 
of a new $35,000 opera house has set the team- 
sters to thinking about organizing. The laundry 
workers are considering the proposition, too. 
He also reports that a union of stove mounters 
ate steel range workers is in course of forma- 

on. 

Galesburg.—Organizer Will R. Boyer reports 
that the city council has just passed on ordi- 
nance to the effect that eight hours shall consti- 
tute a day’s work, with time and a quarter for 
overtime, time and a half for Sunday ; for com- 
mon laborers the rate shall be twenty cents per 

r; for man and team forty cents per hour ; 


skilled mechanics accordingly ; this to affect all 
work done for the city whether performed by 
the city or by contract. The electric light 
plant built by the city will be started this week. 
He says that the adoption of the 8-hour ordi- 
nance by that city has greatly renewed the in- 
terest in organization, and it is believed that 
within a short time a number of new unions 
will be organized. The broom corn sorters and 
helpers, the hod carriers, and team owners have 
recently organized, and the prospects are very 
bright for the organization of the bartenders, 
electricians and the machinists. The organiza- 
tions of the city are now considering a prope. 
tion to put a business agent in the field and it 
is likely that it will carry. He predicts that 
within a very short time Galesburg will be one 
of the best organized cities in the State. 


Jacksonville.—Organizer.H. Herings reports 
that the machinists’ union, which had been sus- 
pended through neglect of its officers, reorgan- 
ized without outside assistance. The members 
are an intelligent set of men and they intend to 
discuss the technical points of their craft in 
order to maintain interest in their meetings. 
The carpenters when organized received a 
minimum wage of $2.25 for nine hours; now 
they are unorganized they work 10 hours and 
sometimes more—for as little as $1.25. The 
bakers and butchers are in a like deplorable con- 
dition. The cigarmakers’ is the only union 
that has made progress; it has doubled its 
membership within two years, and has created 
a demand for union clothing, bats, shirts, mat- 
tresses, shoes, cigars, tobacco, crackers and all 
articles bearing a union label. 

Percy.—Organizer James F. Larowe reports 
having organized a union of team drivers, and 
reorganized the coopers’ union. He expects to 
be able to form a carpenters’ union soon, and 
states that there has been a general improve- 
ment in the conditions of labor with about 10 

r cent. increase of wages. The town author- 
ties have adopted an 8 hour workday with the 
same wages as formerly paid fur 10 hours. 


Sparta.—Organizer Archibald C. Douglas re- 
ports that all unions are working nine hours 
per day. The painters and paperhangers have 
a new scale, which goes into effect March 1, 
1901, giving them an advance of 15 per cent. 
All tradesmen organized by Federal Labor 
Union, No. 7231, have formed local unions of 
their respective crafts, except the coopers, of 
whom there are only seven in number; these, 
however, will also form a trade union in the 
near future. Sparta is well organized, with 
nine several unions all working in harmony 
and represented in the central body. Consider- 
able enthusiasm has been developed by a series 
of social entertainments organized by the dif- 
ferent unions. 


INDIANA. 


Kokomo.—Organizer Clyde Stewart reports 
having organized a union of painters with 33 
members, and a union of retail clerks with 60 
members. He expects to organize the carpen- 
ters shortly, and says that no effort will be 
spared to unionize the whole city. 

Peterburg.—Organizer C. 8. Chambers re 
that the town board has been induced to issue 
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an order that henceforth none but union men 
shall be employed on town work. 


MICHIGAN, 


Ann Arbor.—Organizer C. G. Cook reports 
that the central body of that city consists of 
delegates from the printers, painters, carpen- 
ters and teamsters. The plumbers will soon 
send delegates, but they have hitherto been de- 
terred from so doing by the combativeness of 
the employers. He has, however, secured from 
the employers a recognition of the right of the 
men to organize. The central body recently 
held a very successful social meeting, C. G. 
Cook in the chair, at which S. W. Beakes, man- 
ager of the Ann Arbor Printing Co. in response 
to a call, said he thought that actions spoke 
louder than words. He had been in the city 16 
years and he had never had any trouble with 
the union. He could not talk politics, as he 
was out of policics. He had known the chair- 
man, Mr. Cook, longer than any printer in the 
city and knew he could set more type than any 
other man in town. In looking around the 
hall he was struck with the fact that it was the 
laboring men who had saved the country in ’61, 
and whenever the country was in danger they 
always came tothe front. The subsequent pro- 
ceedings were enlivened by music and song, 
and resulted in a good addition to the organiz- 
ing fund. 

Port Huron.—Organizer John A. Barron re- 
ports that he instituted a union of garment 
workers on February 9 with a charter member- 
ship of 25. Also that a committee of the Trade 
and Labor Council, of which he was a member, 
were successful in their efforts to adjust the 
strained relations that existed between the 
musicians and the non-union musicians of that 
city, and in consequence the boycott which has 
been on the city opera house for three years has 
been declared off. 

OHIO. 


Cambridge.—Organizer John Molloy reports 
that he has organized two unions of miners and 
joined them to the United Mine Workers. He 
has also organized the Cambridge Mining Com- 
pany Works, and expects to form unions of bar- 

rs, brickmakers, butchers and bakers in the 
near fature. 

Canton.—Organizer Frank J. Ballard reports: 
“For years the railway motormen and con- 
ductors have been compelled to work many 
hoursaday. They began work as early as 4.30 
A.M.,worked by ‘‘shift’’ system. having twenty 
minutes for lunch, a few hours’ rest; then on 
duty again for afternoon and night, leaving 
work sometimes at nearly midnight; a few 
hours’ of sleep, and then the round began 
again. Several weeks ago a 9-hour movement 
was started, and, encouraged by myself through 
talks with several of the men, the management 
was seen. Several conferences were held, and 
about three weeks ago the 9-hour continuous 
run was inaugurated, and has proven a success. 
The men work straight nine hours, day or night 
shifts, and are then at liberty to spend the 
other fifteen at home with their families. The 


men are correspondingly happy. The progress 
be noted in the increased 
typographical.union, No. 


made in Canton ma 
interest -in the loca 


219. In two weeks the membership has almost 
doubled—old members are being reinstated, 
new ones added, and missionary work is being 
vigorously pushed, and with the active co- 
operation of all the old members of No. 219, 
the unionizing of every office in Canton is 
hoped for. 

Cincinnati.—Frank L. Rist reports the forma- 
tion of unions of overall workers, boxmakers 
and sawyers, beer bottlers, bakers (reorganized), 
and ironmolders’ helpers. Work is now in pro- 
gress in the line of organizing the freight hand. 
lers, watch case makers, postal clerks, paper 
box makers and directory employes. Thestrike 
against the Krele Piano Company is still on, 
The carriage and wagon workers’ unions are 
now in conference with employers regarding 
= increase of pay and shortening of the work- 

ay. 

Cleveland.—Organizer Harry D. Thomas re- 
ports: ‘‘ With the assistance of Organizer Davis 
we have organized the team drivers, broom 
makers and photo-engravers, have forwarded 
an application for charter for garment workers, 
and have held meetings of colored waiters, meat 
cutters and sellers and laundry drivers, and 
expect to be successful in organizing them in 
the near future. The molders have won their 
great eight months’ strike, and all the molders 
have returned to work. This strike was the 
greatest in the history of the Molders’ Interna- 
tional Union, and the results of which have 
been of great interest to all the labor organiza- 
tions of the world. The strike was declared 
July 2, 1900, and invoived 592 molders. This 
union was compelled to fight the International 
Foundrymen’s Association, representing many 
millions of dollars. The foundrymen tried to 
cut the wages of the men from $3 to $2.85 per 
day, which the molders would not accede to, 
and after repeated conferences went on strike. 
The Foundrymen’s Association offered $7 per 
day to get men to fill the places of the strikers, 
and almost every man that was so secured soon 
became a member of the molders’ union. The 
strike cost the foundrymen over $7,000,000. It 
was won by the molders, and they have through 
this strike become one of the strongest organ- 
izations in the world. The pavers and garment 
workers have formulated a new wage scale, 
and expect to have no difficulty in securing its 
adoption. The central labor union has been 
successful in securing the adoption of a resolu- 
tion by the school council providing for free 
text books for the children of Cleveland, to go 
into effect September, 1901; also sent circular 
letter to all stove dealers in the city request: 
ing them not to purchase Black & Germer 
stoves. The freight handlers and grain scoop- 
ers, affiliated with the longshoremen’s asso- 
ciation, at a meeting held February 17, voted 
unanimously to withdraw from the central 
labor union. This union was the only long- 
shoremen’s union affiliated with the central 
labor union, and their withdrawal takes from 
the latter body every local of the powerful 
organization of longshoremen. The reason 
for the action was because of the pronounced 
Socialistic tendencies of certain parties who 
monopolized the timeof the central for the pro 
mulgation of their chimerical ideas; also be- 
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cause of the use of the floor for personal attacks 
upon good union men. The retail clerks have 
secured the conviction in police court of one 
of the 7day merchants. The machinists are 
working hard to build up their organization, 
and anticipate no trouble in securing the adop- 
tion of the 9-hour day May 1. Organized labor 
has suffered a severe loss in the death of Bro- 
ther Fred Ackeman, business agent of the 
cigarmakers, at all times a faithful and efficient 
worker in the cause of labor.”’ 


Newark.—Organizer J. W. Adams reports 
having organized a union of carpenters and 
joiners with 62 charter members and a union of 
grocery clerks with about 30 charter members. 
He also expects to form unions of slaters and 
tinners, wood workers and other crafts in a 
short time, and hopes to be able to get the 
laundry people in line. He states that the 
newly organized carpenters are a fine looking 
body of men, and thinks they will make the 
banner union of central Ohio. 


Toledo.—Organizer Thos. Rumsey reports the 
formation of unions of oil and gas well workers, 
retail clerks and brass workers during the past 
month. Two strikes of sewer diggers for the 
union scale, and day work instead of piecework, 
have been won after an outstand of three hours 
and ten hours, respectively. The reed and rat- 
tan workers have had their scale signed for 
another year, with a slight increase of wages. 
An ordinance has been passed by the city 
council, requiring the label of the iron molders 
union to be affixed to all iron castings pur- 
chased by the city. 

Piqua.—Organizer Joseph Bowman reports 
having formed a union of barbers in that city, 
and expects to organize the printers, coal 
drivers and a federal labor union in the imme- 
diate future. The metal polishers who were on 
strike for ten days have scored a victory, and 
their success has been very encouraging to the 
working people. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 


Wheeling.—Organizer Jacob C. Boes reports 
having organized a union of tin and cornice 
workers with 28 charter members and affiliated 
it to the general union. He has also organized 
a union of barbers with prospects of all journey- 
men barbers of that city becoming members 
thereof. Several bills have been introduced in 
the legislature, read and advanced. One of 
them for the registration of union labels will 
doubtless pass, and others providing for inspec- 
tion and regulation of mines and factories will 
have their third reading. 


DISTRICT NO. V.—NORTH WESTERN. 
IOWA. 


Centerville.—Organizer Wm. Wilkes reports 
that the recently organized union of team driv- 
ers isin good running order. All the operators, 
except two, have signed the team drivers’ scale 
for hauling coal; and these refuse to sign the 
scale because the existing contract between 
Operators and miners prevented the miners 
helping the teamsters, and the operators take 
advantage of the same. 


Clinton.—Organizer G. C. Campbell reports 


that unions of metal workers, boiler makers and 
blacksmiths are in course of formation. A 
thorough system of pushing the union labels 
has been organized. Every delegate to the 
labor congress has pledged himself to buy only 
labeled goods. There is a movement to form a 
woman’s label league from which much is ex- 
pected, as the women do most of the buying 
and have more influence in many lines than 
men. Considerable care is required in the boy- 
cott business, as the State laws are very strin- 
gent in this regard. Still it is easy for organized 
labor to let the store-keepers know on which 
side their interests lie. The prospects are good 
for a large increase in membership for all the 
unions this spring. The labor congress now 
has 75 delegates and all bona fide unions are 
represented therein except the musicians. Some 
Clinton men who are working in Dubuque com- 
plain that there is no federal labor or painters’ 
union there. Iowa City also wants looking 
after as there is not a solitary union in the 
place. 

Oskaloosa.—Organizer Will Johnson reports 
that the clothing clerks have gained one-half 
hour per day, closing now at 6 o’clock instead 
of 6.30 as formerly. The Trades Assembly is 
planning to hold a mass meeting in March with 
a view of instituting a school of instruction for 
all union men. 


DISTRICT NO. VI.—SOUTH WESTERN. 
ARKANSAS. 


Argenta.—Organizer J. ©. Williams reports 
that a considerable raise of pay has been secured 
by the locomotive firemen on the Missouri-Pa- 
cific & Iron Mountain System. 

Little Rock.—Organizer 8S. B. Joyner reports 
the formation of a union of lathers and that 
there is considerable trade union activity in 
that city. The central body has adopted the 
universal card system te the great advantage of 
the unions concerned. The clerks made a de- 
mand for 6.30 closing and the demand has been 
granted by the majority of the merchants. The 
plumbers have also succeeded in gaining an 
8-hour workday at $3.50 per day. All of the 
railroad unions have joined the central bod 
and the legislative committee of that body is 
trying to get 8-hour, fellow-servant and labor 
lien laws passed. 

MISSOURI. 


Lamar.—Organizer W. Dyer reports that there 
has been quite a decrease in the number of men 
employed in mineral mining and industries con- 
nected therewith. The lead and zinc operators 
have been running only part of the time; low 
prices for jack and zinc is their excuse. All 
wages are on the down grade, except where the 
unions have a strong hold upon the workers. 

St. Joseph.—Organizer C. W. Krum reports 
that the leather workers on horse goods em- 
ployed in the cushion shops of that city have 
gained an advance in wages without quittin 
work. Nearly all building trades have fix 
their scale for the ensuing season by which they 
gain shorter working time and increased wages. 
All unions are increasing in membership and 
are in a healthy condition. 
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OKLAHOMA TERRITORY. 

Oklahoma, — Organizer D. Boisnen reports 
having organized a union of carpenters at El 
Reno. The printers of Oklahoma have gained 
an increase of from $3 to $5 per week with- 
out striking. The cooks’ and waiters’ strike in 
that city has been terminated by the restaurant 
proprietor struck against selling out to a man 
willing to run a union house. The trades coun- 
cil is raising a fund to build a labor hall, as 
there is no hall in that city of 10,000 inhabitants 
large enough to accommodate the 18 unions 
now in existence there. 


TEXAS. 


Cleburne.—Organizer Mc C. H. Parker reports 
that the blacksmiths in the G. C. & 8. F. 
shops in that city have organized, and the 
blacksmith helpers are taking steps in the same 
direction. The prospects are also good for the 
formation of unions in Brownwood and San 
Angelo. 

Sherman.—Organizer John R. Southern re- 
ports having organized a union of tinners and 
a federal labor union in that city during the 
past month. 


DISTRICT NO. VII.—INTER-MOUNTAIN. 
MONTANA. 

Anaconda,—Organizer T. D. Flynn reports 
that the unions of blacksmiths, machinists and 
boiler makers organized in that city some 
months ago and affiliated to their respective 
national unions have changed their allegiance 
to the Western Labor Union during the past 
two months. The Western Labor Union has, 
up to the present time, issued charters to 145 
unions, of which not less than 90 are located in 
Montana. 

NORTHWESTERN TERRITORY. 

Moosejaw. — Organizer Daniel Stamper re- 
ports: ‘**Commissioned as organizer by the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trackman of America, 
I left here on January 15 to place the mainte- 
nance-of-way department employes of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway in Manitoba and the 
Northwest Territories on a solid and permanent 
basis. I have resigned ! membership in the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Bridgemen, consider- 
ing that it would be to the better advantage of 
both the bridge and building employes, and the 
track employes to be consolidated under one 
international head. I am meeting with fair 
success, and éxpect by the time spring arrives 
to see our union established permanently on the 
Canadian railroads, and the majority of the 
track, pump and bridgemen united under one 
banner for mutual advantage and protection. 


DISTRICT NO. VIII.—PAIFIC COAST. 
General Organizers, W. G. ARMSTRONG and J. D. PIERCE. 
CALIFORNIA. 


San Francisco.—Secretary Ed. Rosenberg, of 
the Labor Council, reports good progress all 
along the line in organizing; the teamsters’ 
union has decided to become affiliated with the 
national union of their craft, the longshore- 
men’s unions will do likewise, and will then 
be represented in the council. He also reports 
that he is working on the case against the un- 
fair Union Iron Works for violation of the con- 


tract labor laws. He has succeeded in gettin 
eight coppersmiths, imported from Seotland 
and Sweden by the firm, to swear to affidavits 
before Immigration Commissioner North; also 
that competent attorneys are willing to prose- 
cute this case, free of cost to the council, for 
one-half of the fines recovered, the other half to 
go to the council. The fine is $1,000 for each 
violation. 


Knoxville Woolen Mill Workers’ Appeal 
to Organized Labor. 


Secretaries are requested to read this appeal at union 

meetings, and labor and reform press please copy. 
KNOXVILLE, TENN., Feb. 2, 1901. 

FELLOW-WoRKERS: We take this method to 
appeal to you for moral and financial assistance 
to sustain the members of Federal Labor Union, 
No. 7295, of this city, who have been discharged 
for being members of a labor union. As the 
officials of the Knoxville Woolen Mills refuse 
to employ them while they remain in the 
union, and they are determined to continue as 
members of organized labor, therefore in this 
struggle for our principles, we appeal to you to 
do your utmost to help them maintain their in- 
dependence, and their right to belong to their 
labor organization if they consider it proper. 

We are carrying on a systematic boycott on 
over three hundred known patrons of the Knox- 
ville Woolen Mills in 83 cities, 24 States, and 
our list is increasing as new ones are discovered. 
Their —_ are sold, directly or by agents, in 
every State of the Union and British provinces. 
The boycott is effective, and victory for organ- 
ized labor in the slave-like mills of the South 
will be obtained in good time. 

Central bodies and local unions will please 
write to the undersigned for lists of the firms in 
their vicinity who are customers of the Knox- 
ville Woolen Mills Co., and we ask you to have 
a committee call on them and request them to 
discontinue the use of their goods until] this 
trouble is adjusted, and their employes are 
allowed to belong to any organization that 
they wish. 

Send all donations to Paul Hein, Treasurer, 
443 W. Depot street, Knoxville, Tenn., and 
notify Geo. W. Ford, Secretary, 820 Gay street, 
Knoxville, Tenn., so that proper records of all 
receipts and disbursements may be kept and be 
subject to inspection. 

FEDERAL LABOR UNION, No. 7295. 

Indorsed by The Central Labor Union of East 
Tennessee. Geo. W. Forp, Secretary. 


John Burns, of England, is making a study 
of the American trade union movement, and 
reyuests copies of official reports of the national 
and international unions of America. Officers 
of organizations who can comply with the re- 
quest will forward same to John Burns, 108 
Lavender Hill, Battersea, London, England. 

The Brooklyn Labor Lyceum, the home of 
organized labor, has been destroyed by fire. 
The Labor Lyceum Association now makes a 

1 to organized labor for subscriptions in 
order that the structure donated by Dr. France 
Gerau may be rebuilt. All remittances are to be 
forwarded to James Kalsch, 957 Willoughby 
avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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President Gompers in Rochester, N. Y. 


One of the largest and most enthusiastic 
meetings ever held in Rochester, N. Y., in the 
interest of organized labor, took place at Shoe- 
makers’ Hall on February 26, when Samuel 
Gompers, President of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, and James O’Connell, President 
of the International Association of Machin- 
ists, were present and made short speeches. 
The hall was filled to overflowing to hear the 
noted leaders, who expounded the cause of 
trade unionism in a masterly manner. 

Harry Sherman, Secretary of the Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers, presided at, the meet- 
ing and introduced Mr. O’Connell, who said, in 
part, as follows: 

‘““Mr. Gompers aud myself had a conference 
today with the Kodak Company and with 
another firm that is understood to be opposed 
to union labor. Asa result of our conferences, 
we think it possible at no remote date that the 
Eastman Company may become a strictly union 
establishment. If that result is accomplished, 
it will be because we have demonstrated to 
men who have not previously understood what 
union labor stands for, that it is to their own 
advantage to support it. The machinists of 
this country are going to make a concerted and 
united effort on May 20 to establish the 8-hour 
day in all the metal trades. We ask your aid 
and co-operation in the struggle.” 

Mr. O’Connell spoke nearly an hour, and 

when he had finished Mr. Gompers took the 
floor. Owing to an attack of grip, with which 
he is struggling, he was unable to make more 
than a brief address. He was heard with the 
closest attention by all. He said, among other 
—e: 
“Fellow workingmen, this is not the first time 
that I have had the pleasure of addressing you 
in this city. The first time that I ever spoke 
here was at the Cigarmakers’ International 
Union Convention of 1877. At that time we 
met in a hall which was a gift from the city to 
the organized laborers. I want to know, Does 
this city provide a hall today? If I remember 
correctly, we then had the largest room in the 
city hall, which has since been cut up into little 
offices. Do you know why? The workingmen 
neglect themselves and the world neglects 
them. They lose their self-respect and the 
world ceases to respect them. They are tear- 
ing and clutching at each other’s throats, while 
the politicians are taking away from them the 
meeting place that was theirs. The trade unions 
must come together and create a healthier pub- 
lic sentiment in their favor, and they will find 
the politicians tumbling over each other in their 
haste to do their bidding. If the right spirit 
had filled the hearts of the laboring men of 
Rochester, tonight that hall might have been 
filled to the doors, even as this one is. 

“T want to know why it is that your shoe- 
makers and!'clothing workers are in the con- 
dition which they occupy? Do you know that 
those industriestare the hot beds of cheap labor 
for the entire State? And there are other in- 
dustries!that should receive attention. The 
feeling of fraternity should be so fixed in the 
hearts of every one'of you that each man would 
feel that his interests were best served by serv- 


ing the interest of his fellow working men. The 
difference between union and scab labor is 
summed up in this: The non-union mav bar- 
gains for his work at the factory door, and the 
needs of the poorest and meanest among the 
number is the basis for the pay of the entire 
force. The union man bargains for his wage in 
the offices of his employer, and the average de- 
mands, average hopes and average concep- 
tions of the rights of his fellow employee is 
made the basis on which the wage of the entire 
number is calculated. The contrast is so palpa- 
ble that any one can see the advantage of 
organized effort. 

“T believe that the time has come for action; 
not hasty or inconsiderate action, but action 
that shall redound to our advantage. New re- 
sponsibilities have come upon us, and when the 
inevitable struggle comes let us perform our 
duty so well that the struggle of those who 
come after us may be less severe than ours. 
Let us take up the fight on the broadest platform 
that man ever devised, the platform of the trade 
unions; and let us carry the proud banner of 
the Federation of Labor on and on, and may we 
never cease our work until the end is accomp- 
lished.”’ 


Between the laborer who is not a member of 
a union, and who is unprotected by law, and 
the employer, equality very rarely exists. He 
seldom, if indeed ever, is ina position to make 
terms as to the price at which he shall sell his 
labor. Being seldom capable of more than one 
occupation, he has to find work at that or he 
has to starve. This disadvantage is very largely 
removed by trade unionism, which is to the 
laborer what capital is to the employer—the 
machinery which enables him to wait until the 
market rises before he disposes of the labor he 
has to sell.—B. R. Wise, Attorney General of 
New South Wales. 


Agents for the American Federationist. 


Union members residing in cities not entered in the following 
list will please bring the matter before their Union, in 
order that an Agent may be elected, and instructed to 
communicate with this office. 


Akron, 0O.—Samuel J. Binder, 310 Huron st. 

Allston, Mass.—Henry Kolbe, 8 Riverdale st. 

Aurora, Ill.—J. E. Warner, 436 Concord st. 

Austin, Pa.—Walter Howard, Kindling Wood Workers, 
No, 7100. 

Austin, Pa.—K. H. Adams, Box 156. 

Barclay, I11.—L. G. James, Box 57. 

Bay State, Mass.—Wm. Eyre, Box 44. 

Belleville, I11.—Geo. Bauer, 02 Julia st., Federal Labor, 
No. 7087. 

Birmingham, Ala.—J. W. Williams, Alley F, bet. 26th 
and 27th sts. 

Bradford, Pa.—J. M. Huff, 92 Main st. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—J. L. Brown, 1177 West ave. 

Carterville, Ill.—J. M. Brown, Federal Labor, No. 7557. 

Chicago, [11.—Thos. Cooney, 361 Austin ave. 

Chicago, I1l.—R. M. Parks, 878 Le Moyne st., Brush- 
makers, No. 6980. _ 

Chicago, Ill.—Geo. T. Thomas, 521 School st., Postoffice 
Clerks, No. 8703. 

Cleveland, Ohio—Benj. Batchlet, 1426 St. Clair st., Chain- 
makers, No. 6817. 
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Columbus, Ohio—J. A. Framber, 2390 Apple st. 

Crooksville, Ohio.—S. R. Frazee. 

Dayton, Ohio—Jones Lyons, 249 Morton ave., Black- 
smiths’ Helpers, No. 8108. 

Dogwood, Ala.—J. M. Coffield. 

Dubuque, Ia.—A. Fluck. 

Eau Clair, Wis.—John Krautsieder, 220 Center st., Cigar- 
makers, No. 85. 

East Boston, Mass.—W. B. Wadland, 322 Chelsea st., 
Carpenters and Joiners, No. 218. 

Elgin, Ill.—J. K. Andrews, Watch Workers, No. 6961. 

Elmira, N.Y.—P. H, McGinnis, 459 E. Church st., Metal 
Polishers, etc., No. 57. 

Findlay, Ohio—Frank M. Treese, 1021 Blanchard ave. 

Greenville, Ky.—Melvin B. McDonald. 

Hagerstown, Md.—H., R. Miller, 21 Cannon ave. 

Harvey, Ill.—S. H. Russell, Federal Labor, No. 8026. 

High Point, N. C.—C. P. Davis. 

Jersey City, N. J.—John R. Burgess, 145 Bright st., Car- 
penters and Joiners, No. 482. 

Kansas City, Kans.—C. 8. Oots, 815 Miami ave., Coopers, 
No. 18. 

Kansas City, Kans.—J. K. Paul, 628 South Sixth st., 
Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers, No, 20. 

Kansas City, Mo.—H.H.Maxwell,The Industrial Council. 

Keyser, W. Va.—J. F. Siever. 

Knoxville, Tenn.—A. R. Bishop, 71 Kern pl. 

Lansingburgh, N. Y.—B. C. Fitzpatrick, 562 Seventh ave., 
Metal Polishers, No. 112. 

Louisville, Ky.—Chas. Dietz, 1036 East Catherine st., Car- 
penters, Nos, 108 and 214. 

Madison, Wis.—Geo. J. Gigler. 

Marinette, Wis.—John Quiver, 512 Main st. 

Marshfield, Wis.—L. Wollensen, Box 30, Woodworkers, 
No, 82. 

Massillon, Ohio—Adrian P. Hawald, 257 W. Tremont st. 

Middletown, Ohio—Fred Sebold, 70 Third st. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—J. A. Kaltenbach, 288 Twenty- 
second ave. 8., Cooper Machine Workers, No, 7124. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—A. Dahlin, 222 Fifth st., N. E., Wood 
Workers, No. 14, 

Mobile, Ala.—T. B. Foster, care Lee Crawley, 108. Royal st. 

Mt. Vernon, Ohio.—Harry Drope, 404 East Front st. 

Nelson, .C.—Geo. Payne, Box 237. 

New York City—M. Brown, 340 East Eighth st., Cigar- 
makers, No, 95. 

Oakland City, Ind.—R. B. Hall. 

Paris, Ill.—O, J. Duvall. 

Peoria, Ill.—Fred. Kilver, 2521 So. Adams st., Coopers, 
No. 64, 

Petersburg, Ind.—Ela Moore. 

Portland, Ore.—T,. M. Leabo, 22 No. Third st., Barbers. 

Roanoke, Va.—T. E. Chafin, 621 First ave., Boiler Makers, 
No. 30. 

Rothsville, Pa.—John Chronister, Box 73, Cigarmakers, 
No. 309. 

Saginaw, Mich.—Geo. Winterstein, 204 Genesce ave., 
Tailors, No, 83. 

Shreveport, La.—Fred Tucker, 225 Texas st., Barbers, No. 
161. 

Sparta, Rudolph Co., Ill.—W. B. Smith. 

Spottsville, Ky.—W. H. Williams, Box 12, Mine Work- 
ers, No, 23. 

St. Augustine, Fla.—D. 8S. Young, 269 S. Charlott st. 

Two Rivers, Wis.—Andrew F.Wacthel,jr., Woodworkers, 
No. 95. 

Walsh, Iowa.—H. W. Parker, Federal Labor, No. 7310. 

Washington, D. C.—Robt. D. Pendland, 1305 Third st., 
8. W., Machine Trades Helpers, No. 7207. 

Watertown, N. Y.—S. R. Stott, 2 Seneca st., Federal 
Labor, No. 7549. 


Watertown, N. Y.—Wm. E. Kaley, 70 Massey st., Meta 
Polishers, No. 125. 

Westfield, Mass.—L. A. Bolio. 

Worcester, Mass.—Anson A. Reed, 61 Myrtle st. 

Youngstown, Ohio—A. D. Hayden, 722 Farmbauer ave., 
Tube Workers, No. 7536. 

Zanesville, Ohio.—Jos. A. Bauer, Box 513, Central Trades 
and Labor Council. 

Zinciti, Mo.—A. E. Thompson, Zinc and Lead Miners, 
No, 8057. 














State of Employment in 
ANUARY 


The general state of employment during January 
continued exceptionally good. 

In the 697 unions making returns, with an aggregate 
membership of 48,482, one thousand five hundred and 
seventeen (3°l per cent.) were reported as unemployed 
at theend of January, 1901, compared with 5°3 per cent. 
in the 708 unions, with a membership of 48,289 from 
which returns were received for December, 1900. 


Jan. \ Feb, | Mar | Apr | May 


Aug | Sep | Oct | Now | Dec 





Chart showing the percentage of unemployed mem- 
bers of the trade unions making returns at the close 
of eack completed month, commencing January, 1900. 

The tick line applies to 1901, the thin line to 1900. 


Charters Issued in January. 

Apart from the charters issued by our affiliated Na- 
tional Unions the American Federation of Labor office 
issued charters during the month of January, 1901, a8 
follows: 

State Branches, 2; National Unions, 1; Central Bodies» 
6; Local Unions, 51. 


Special Notice. 
HEADQUARTERS 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 23, 1901.) 
To all Affiliated Unions: 
A satisfactory settlement of the differences existing 
between The Sun, of New York City, and The Provi 
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dence Telegram, of Providence, R.I., and the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union, also of those existing 
between the Team Drivers’ International Union and 
the Peabody Coal Co., of Chicago, Il., and also of those 
between the International Textile Workers’ Union and 
Hall & Co. Worsted Mills, of Jamestown, N. Y., having 
been reached, whereby the said firms now operate union 
establishments, the same are removed from our list “ We 
Don’t Patronize” and placed on our FAIR LIST, 
Secretaries are requested to read this notice at union 
meetings, and labor and reform press please copy. 
Fraternally. SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, A. F. of L. 





Notice. 


HEADQUARTERS 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
423-425 G St., N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C., 
March 1, 1901. 

To All Affiliated Unions : 

At the request of the unions interested, and after due 
investigation and attempt at settlement, the following 
concerns have been declared UNFAIR: 


BLACK & GERMER, of Erie, Penna. 

H. P. DEUSCHER & Co., of Hamilton, Ohio. 

LANDIS, FREY & CLARK, ATLAS WORKS, of New 
Britain, Conn. 

WINSLOW Bros., of Chicago, Il. 

MOENCH & SON and MOENCH, FISHER & Son, of 
Cattaragus and Tononwanda, N. Y. 

PHILADELPHIA DEMOKRAT and the CENTRAL 
News Co, of Philadelphia, Penna. 

WATT MINING CAR WHEEL Co., of Barnesville, O. 

WESTERN ELEcTRIC Co., of Chicago, Ill. 

HERENDEEN MANUFACTURING Co.,of Geneva,N.Y. 

TuHos. G. PLANT, of Roxbury, Mass. 

PARKERSBURG SENTINEL, of Parkersburg, W. Va. 

Secretaries are requested to read this notice at union 
meetings, and labor and reform press please copy. 
Fraternally yours. SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, A. F. of L. 


We Don’t Patronize. 


Union workingmen and workingwomen and sympa- 
thizers with labor have refused to purchase articles pro- 
duced by the following firms—Labor papers please copy : 

FooD AND KINDRED PRODUCTS, 

Cigars.—Carl Upman, of New York City; Kerbs, Wert- 
heim & Schiffer, of New York City. 

Flour and Meal.—American Cereal Company, of Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa; Cameron Mill and Elevator Com- 
pany, of Fort Worth, Tex.; Jacob Beck & Sons, of 
Detroit, Mich. 

Meats.— Cudahy Packing Company, of Cudahy, Wis.; 
Kingan Packing Company, of Indianapolis, Ind. ; 
Swift Packing Company, of Chicago, Ill.; Kansas 
City, Kans.; East St. Louis, Ill.; St. Joseph and 
Summersville, Mo.; South Omaha, Neb., and St. 
Paul, Minn.; David Stoot and R. Henkel, of Detroit, 
Mich.; Van Camp Packing Co., of Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Jacob Dold Packing Co., of Buffalo, N. Y. 

Tobacco.— American and Continental tobacco com- 
panies. 

CLOTHING. 

Garments.—Marshall & Ball, Clothing, of Newark, N. J. 

Shoes.—Hamilton-Brown Shoe Co., of St. Louis, Mo.; 
Rice & Hutchins, of Marlboro, Mass. 

Woolens.—Knoxville Woolen Mills, of Knoxville, Tenn. 


PRINTING AND PUBLICATIONS. 
Bookbinders.—Geo. M. Hill Co., of Chicago, Ill. 


Newspapers. — Chicago Freie Presse, of Chicago, Il.; 
Hudson, Kimberly & Co., printers, of Kansas City, 
Mo.; Feister Printing Co., of Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Donahue & Henneberry, Publishers, Chicago, I1.; 
The Daheim, German newspaper, of Chicago, II1.; 
W.B. Conkey Co.,Publishers, Hammond, Ind. 

POTTERY, GLASS AND STONE. 

Pottery and Brick.—J. B. Owens Pottery Co., of Zanes- 
ville, Ohio; Northwestern Terra Cotta Co., of 
Chicago, [1l.; Terre Haute Brick and Pipe Co., of 
Terre Haute, Ind.; Litchfield Brick Co., of Litch- 
field, Ill. 

HARDWARE AND MACHINERY. 

Bicycles.—Pope Manufacturing Company, of Hartford, 
Conn, 

Brass.—Oliver Bros., Brass Bedsteads, of Lockport, N.Y. 

Tron and Steel.—Ilinois Iron and Bolt Company, of Car- 
pentersville, Ill.; The Burden Iron Co., of Troy; 
N. Y.; American Radiator Co., of Buffalo, N. Y., 
Detroit Screw Co., of Detroit, Mich. 

Machinery.—L. & P. Holmes Machinery Company, of Buf- 
falo, N. Y.; Chambers Bros.’ Company, of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., paper-folding machines; Rock Island 
Plow Works, of Rock Island, Il. 

Stoves.— Belleville Stove Works, of Belleville, Il.; 
Schneider-Trencamp Co., oil, gas and gasoline 
stoves, Cleveland, Ohio.; Kahn Stove Works, of 
Hamilton, Ohio. 

Wood AND FURNITURE, 

Bent Wood.—Andrew Kimble ,Bent Wood Works, of 
Zanesville, Ohio. 

Brooms and Dusters.—The Lee Broom and Duster Co., of 
Davenport, Ia. 

Cars.—Mt. Vernon Car Mfg. Co., of Mt.» Vernon, Ill. 

Cooperage.—St. Louis Cooperage Co., of St. Louis, Mo.; 
Hauser, Brenner and Fath Cooperage Co., of St. 
Louis, Mo.; Cincinnati ,Cooperage Co., of Cincin- 
nati, O. 

Furniture.—Vose & Son, of Boston, +Mass.; Hamilton 
Manufacturing Co., of Two Rivers, Wis. 

Lumber.—Trinity Lumber Co., of Leonidas, Texas. 

Staves.—J. V. Blow & Co., of Central City, Ky. 

LEATHER AND RUBBER, 

Leather.—Southern Saddlery Co,, of Chattanooga, Tenn.,; 
Morley Bros. Saddlery Co., of Chicago, Il. 

Rubber.—Dickerson Hard Rubber Co., of Springfield, 
Mass. 

Tanners.—Laub & Son, of Buffalo, N. Y.; Schoelkpoh & 
Co., of Buffalo, N. Y. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Watches.—Keystone Watchcase Company, of Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; T. Zurbrugg Watchcase Company, of 
Riverside, N. J.; Peter McCourt Theatrical Circuit, 
of Denver, Colo. 


Executive Council Session. 


{Extract of Proceedings.]| 
MEETING, February 18, 1901. 





February 18—Morning Session, 

Executive Council called to order at 10 o’clock by 
President Gompers. On roll call there were present: 
Gompers, Duncan, Mitchell, O’Connell, Morris, Kidd 
and Morrison. Absent: Hayes and Lennon. 

President Gompers explained why the meeting had 
been called, and stated that Treasurer John B, Lennon 
informed him by mail that he would not be present at 
the meeting, owing to a previous engagement that could 
not be postponed. 7 

The President called the attention of the members of 
the Council to the fact that the Chinese Exclusion Act 
would expire at an early date, and promptaction should 
be taken in relation to it. He also named bills that 
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were pending: Anti-Injunction, Eight Hour, Immigra- 
tion and Prison Labor. 

In the matter of the Chinese Exclusion Act and the 
Alien Contract Law, and to secure information regard- 
ing the working of the laws, it was moved and adopted 
that Commissioner General of Immigration Powderly 
be invited to appear before the Council, at such time 
as would suit his convenience, toadvise and recommend 
such changes in the laws as would make them more 
effective. Mr. Powderly informed President Gompers 
by telephone that 2 o’clock P. M. Tuesday would be 
agreeable to him. Agreed to. 

Moved that Mr. Edward F. McSweeney, Assistant 
Commissioner of Immigration of the Port of New York, 
be invited to attend a meeting of the Executive Council 
Tuesday evening. Adopted. 

Moved that recess be taken at 12 o’clock, and that the 
members of the Council adjourn to the Capitol and use 
their best efforts to secure passage of bills. 

Secretary Morrison submitted the following report: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., February 18, 1901. 
To the Executive Council, American 
Federation of Labor. Colleagues: 

I herewith submit a summary of the receipts and ex- 
venses for the first three months of the fiscal year, end- 
ng February 1, 1901: 

RECEIPTS. 








Per Capita Supplies. Federa- ASSeSS8- 

Tax. tionist. ment. 

a $4,206 25 $1,001 45 $371 99 $309 62 
DCC... .......... 987 70 1,117 34 360 21 1,161 12 
Jan.............. 2,500 81 1,491 41 85 26 8 54 
$10,008 81 $3,610 30 $717 46 $1,479 28 


EXPENSES. 


General, Federationist. Assessment. 
S311 35 307 


NOV.......20:.2.-+. $4,581 00 $311 3 $307 32 
RE 265 11 
EE 6,380 95 136 87 

$16,512 30 $713 38 $307 32 


RECAPITULATION, 
RECEIPTS, 
Balance on hand November 1, 1900......$12,301 76 
1900. 


November.... ..$5,889 31 


December 5,926 37 
1901. 
January..... -« 4,095 02 
-————$15,910 76 
———— $28,212 46 
EXPENSES. 
1900. 
November............ shimnciiauiiin a 
I isc cesietinicloniies 5,815 46 
1901, 
IN eiatechsicctsaendorvinswesitonien soinsiasiicinscaalli 6,517 82 
———  $17.582 95 
Balance on hand February 1, 1901...... $10,679 51 


By comparison of statements of three months ending 
January 31, 1900, and 1901, it will be found that per capita 
tax received during last year was $7,006.21 ; this, $10,003.76 ; 
increase, $2,997.55. 

Receipts from supplies and FEDERATIONIST are in ex- 
cess of last year. 

General expenses for same period last year were 
$11,353.45; this year, $16,512.30. 

Last year expenses were $2,303.51 more than receipts, 
while this year they have exceeded receipts by $1,622.25. 

February 1, 1900, the balance on hand was $7,245.82 ; this 
year, $10,679.51 ; increase, $3,433.69. 

The organizers in the field at the present time cost in 
the neighborhood of $1,300 per month. 

There have been issued from headquarters by President 
Gompers 185 charters, distributed as follows : 


National and International 
State .... 






Central. : sa 
Sy estiiaanAsinsinniniteenhedcsanusaveiwencsituidtadiaensieudiienss 


III chsiindilinaeabisheutimnanpubiesianbaeneeamniani 185 


In accordance with your instructions (adopted at the 
Executive Council meeting, held at Louisville, Ky., De- 
cember 16), a circular letter was prepared and forwarded 
to organizers and secretaries of central bodies, request- 
ing them to use their best efforts to organize unions of 
retail clerks, broommakers, blacksmiths, pattern mak- 
ers, telephone operators, trunk and bag workers, freight 
handlers and brickmakers, and endeavor to have inde- 
pendent local unions take out charters from the na- 





tionals or internationals of their trades and callings, and 
if there was not a national or international organization, 
to secure charter from the American Federatlon of 
Labor. 

The total amount of money received to date from the 
2-cent assessment, levied for the cigarmakers is $10,741.68. 
The amount forwarded to the cigarmakers is $9.628.85. 
which leaves a balance of $1,112.83 in the hands of the 
American Federation of Labor. The balance was received 
after December 1. President Gompers wrote George 
Perkins, President Cigarmakers’ International Union, 
asking to whom said amount should be forwarded, and 
received reply, substance of which was: That the cigar- 
makers appreciated the assistance rendered by the 
American Federation of Labor; that the unions in 
New York were now ina position to take care of them- 
selves, and that the Executive Council of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor could make such dispostion of 
the balance as they believed would best aid the general 
labor movement. . 

In conclusion, I desire to say that the work of the 
office is well in hand. We are better equipped than 
at any time, during the past four years, to meet any 
increase of work that may come, and which we expect 
during the balance of this fiscal year. 

Respectfully submitted for your consideration, 
(Signed) FRANK MORRISON, 
Secretary A, F. of L. 


SUPPLEMENTAL REPORT. 

For the first 16 days of this month receipts were 
$3,024.18; expenses, $3,193.33; reducing balance on hand 
to $10,511.36. 

Moved that report be accepted and made part of the 
records. Adopted. 

President Gompers reported that immediately on his 
return to headquarters a circular letter was issued to all 
local unions, requesting them to use their efforts with 
Senators and Congressmen to secure passage of pending 
bills; drafted appeal to Porto Rican workers, which is 
now in print in the Spanish language; issued circular 
letter to organizers to aid machinists in inaugurating a 
9-hour day. 

(During the session Sixth Vice-President Hayes ar- 
rived and explained his failure to be present at the time 
council was called to order.) 

Moved and adopted that the oral report of President 
Gompers be accepted and spread upon the records, 
Adopted. 

Moved that the balance of 2-cent assessment, which 
has been relinquished by the Cigarmakers’ International 
Union, be turned into the American Federation of Labor 
General Fund. Agreed to. 

Adjourned at 12 o’clock, 

February 18—Afternoon Session. 

Executive Council reconvened at 5.25 P.M. Present: 
Gompers, Duncan, Mitchell, Morris, Kidd. Absent: 
O’Connell, Hayes, Morrison and Lennon, Vice Presi- 
dent Duncan was elected secretary pro tem. 

A report was here submitted regarding the visit of the 
Executive Council to the Capitol in regard to the bills 
now pending before Congress. No meeting of the Senate 
Committee on Education and Labor was held that day ; 
hence, consideration of the eight-hour and prison labor 
bills was not had. The anti-injuction bill was taken up 
A the House, and was under consideration during the 
visit of the Executive Council. The Judiciary Com- 
mittee insisted upon the consideration of the bill with 
the committee amendments, and that it be voted upon 
as an entirety. Consultation with the members of the 
Executive Council was hurriedly held in the lobby of 
the House of Representatives; and, through the cour- 
tesy of Congressmen Lentz and Burton, of Ohio, they 
communicated to Congressman Fleming, of Georgia, 
our opposition to the amendments of the bill, and that, 
rather than be forced to vote for their incorporation 
with the bill, the Executive Council would prefer to see 
the bill defeated. Within a few minutes aiter the con- 
ference, Judge Fleming made that statement upon the 
floor of the House, of the attitude of the Executive Coun- 
cil, which secured the overwhelming defeat of the bill 
by vote of 45 to 154. An interview was had with Con- 
gressman Littlefield, Chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, immediately after the defeat of the bill, when 
the position he took regarding the amendments was 
argued and criticized. It was pointed out to him that at 

resent injunctions are issued by the courts under the 

aw of equity, and are held to bean abuse of power by 
the judiciary; that the amendments which the Judi- 
ciliary Committee offered to the bill would be the first 
statutory authority for the issuance of injunctions. Mr. 
Littlefield appeared impressed with the statements made 
to him, and promised to make further investigation 
into the subject. Discussion in the House on this bill 
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was published in the Congressional Record of Monday, 
February 18, and printed hearings before the Judiciary 
Committee can be had upon upon application to any 
Congressman, document No. 58. 

Messrs. Tracy and Garland were present and reported 
their progress on the effort to get the labor measures to 
a vote. The gratitude of the Council was expressed to 
Mr. Garland for his services in aiding the Legislative 
Committee before Congress. 

Mr. Max Morris reported that the firm of Marshall & 
Ball, Newark, N. J., whom he had asked to be placed 
on the unfair list, had been unionized, so request was 
withdrawn. So ordered. 

In the matter of Resolution No. 3, pegertas, three 
members from the International Association of Plumb- 
ers; three from the International Association of Steam 
and Hot Water Fitters and Helpers, and three from the 
American Federation of Labor, Messrs. Gompers, Mit- 
chell and Kidd were elected. In case of a vacancy oc- 
curring on committee, through anyone being unable to 
attend, President Gompers to fill the vacancy or any 
other similar vacancy that may occur. 

The matter of Covington and Cincinnati controversies 
were referred to a committee consisting of Messrs. Gom- 
pers, Mitchell and Kidd. 

Adjourned to meet at 9 o’clock tomorrow. 


SECOND DAY. 
February 19—Morning Session. 


Exezutive Council called to order by President Gom- 
pers at 9 o’clock. All members present. 

On appeal of Dallas Trades Assembly for assistance to 
defeat the compulsory arbitration bill now pending in 
the Texas Legislature, it was moved and adopted that 
President Gompers communicate with a representative 
labor man of Texas relative to the status of the bill, and 
if there is any danger of it being passed. Adopted. 

On application of the Bridge and Structural Iron 
Workers’ International Union for charter, a long com- 
munication was read from C. O., Sherman, secretary, 
United Metal Workers’ International Union, claiming 
jurisdiction over this craft and entering protest against 
charter oan granted. It was moved and adopted that 
the application be referred to a committee consisting of 
Messrs.Gom pers, Mitchell and Kidd, to make a thorough 
investigation regarding jurisdiction of the United Metal 
Workers’ International Union, and that the considera- 
tion of the issuance of charter be deferred until after 
this committee makes report to the Executive Council. 
Adopted. 

Moved and adopted that President Gompers wire 
De Spagna to attend Executive Council meeting Thurs- 
day morning at 10 o’clock. 

Moved that the matter of Tile Layers’ Union and Tile 
Layers’ Helpers of New York, as set forth in resolution 
134 of Louisville proceedings, be taken up at 5 o’clock 
this afternoon, and parties in interest be notified to be 
in attendance. Adopted. 

Protest of the United Hatters against the recognition 
of Edward Moore, a suspended member of the hatters’ 
organization, asa union man by the Philadelphia Labor 
League was taken up, and was under consideration 
when the bour for adjournment arrived. 

Adjourned at 12 o’clock. 

February 19—Afternoon Session. 


Executive Council called to order at 2 o’clock. Presi- 
dent Gompers presiding. All members present. 

Commissioner General of Immigration Terrence V. 
Powderly appeared before the Council, and gave an 
outline of the workings of the laws and made valuable 
suggestions for guidance of the Council. 

oved that Mr. Terrence V. Powderly be extended the 
thanks of this Council for the valuable information im- 
parted. Adopted. 

Legislative Committee reported, through Andrew 
Furuseth, that they have been promised meeting of 
Senate Committee on Education and Labor, but there 
was either no meeting or no quorum, 

Moved that the resident members of Executive Coun- 
cil make investigation regarding Alien Labor Law and 
Chinese Exclusion Act and report to the Executive 
Council by bill. Adopted. 

James Duncan made a report for special committee 
consisting of Messrs. Gompers and Duncan, appointed 
at last Executive Council meeting, to visit Ba 
and adjust grievances. Following is report: 

“Tn the matter of the dispute in the city of Baltimore 
among unions in the local Federation of Labor and the 
local Federation of Building Trades, also in the griev- 
ance of Baltimore Typographical Union, No. 12, against 
the Federation of Labor in expelling its delegates, and 
also in reference to the request of the Baltimore Federa- 
tion of Labor that the organizer’s commission, held by 
James H. Sullivan, be withdrawn, we heard testimony 


timore 


on February lé and 17, extending over two sessions, each 
of several hours duration. 

“The evidence presented in reference to James H. 
Suilivan,as organizer, warrants us in recommending the 
withdrawal of his commission at once. 

“Tt was evident the disagreement between Ty 
graphical Union, No. 12, and the Baltimore Federation 
of Labor was more a misunderstanding than otherwise, 
and after full explanations by both sides, we recom- 
mend that the Baltimore Federation of Labor revoke 
its action expelling the delegates of Typographical 
Union, No. 12, and invite the union to re Initiate, and 
when that has been accomplished to send Typographi- 
cal Union, No, 12, specific charges in constitutional form 

inst Jacob Schonfarber, a member of that union 
whose conduct the local federation had protested anc 
because of inaction on the part of Typographical Union 
its delegates had been expelled. This the delegates re- 
presenting the Baltimore Federation of Labor seemed to 
consider fair, and we understand will also be agreeable 
to Typograpical Union, No. 12, and we recommend that 
a decision be rendered in accordance with the above 
recommendation and communicated to the Baltimore 
Federation of Labor and to Typographical Union, No. 12. 

“In reference to the split among the unions until re- 
cently in the Baltimore Federation of Labor and now in 
the Federation of Building Trades, we recommend that 
such of them as are recognized by their national unions 
be requested to affiliate with the Baltimore Federation 
of Labor, also that local unions not having national or- 

anizations take that course, and that Bricklayers 

Jnion, No. 2;said to be largely composed of expelled 
members of Union No. 1, and which is not recognized as 
a legitimate union outside of the Building Trades Fed- 
eration of Baltimore City, be requested to become mem- 
bers of Union No, |, the legitimate organization of that 
craft in that city. In the event of the members of Union 
No. 2, of Bricklayers, joining Union No. 1, we record our 
appreciation of Union No, 1 having in the past reduced 
its initiation fee to permit the members of No, 2 joining 
it, and recommend that another chance be given them 
at similar liberal rates to become members of the union, 
and the unions of other crafts to use their local as- 
sistance and influence to bring about such a consolida- 
tion, to the end that harmony and usefulness may again 
be established in the ranks of organized labor in Balti- 
more, 

“ We also recommend that the building trades so con- 
stituted in the Baltimore Federation of Labor form and 
maintain a Building Trades Section under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Baltimore Federation of Labor, so that the 
best interests of all can be conserved under one or- 

<r affiliated with the American Federation of 
or. 

On motion, report of committee was adopted. 

On the application to revoke the charter of the Ohio 
State Federation of Labor, moved that there be instruc- 
tions issued by the Executive Council to the officers of 
the Ohio State Federation that their next convention be 
called some time in September, 1901; that in their call 
issued two months prior to that time, an invitation be 
extended to all unions that would be eligible to affilia- 
tion; that a representative of the Executive Council be 
present and act with the Committee on Credentials and 
supervise the work of the convention, and that he make 
a report to the next meeting of the Executive Council. 
Adopted. 

Moved and adopted that the selection of the repre- 
sentative to be present Ohio State Federation conven- 
tion, in accordance with action, be left to President 
Gompers, 

Moved that President Gompers communicate with the 
officers of national and international organizations re- 

uesting them to urge their local unions to attend next 

hio State Federation Convention. — 

On resolution No, 134, requesting gc offices of Ex- 
ecutive Council to adjust differences, Mosaic and En- 
caustic Tile Layers of New York were represented by 
William Farléy, No. 1501 Avenue A, New York, N. Y.; 
Patrick McCall,and the Hexagon Labor Club of Tile 
Layers’ Helpers, of New York, were represented by 
John Cronin, James C. Edwards, William Stevenson, 
No. 220 East Right -second street, New York, N. Y., and 
Daniel McCall. illiam Farley said he believed that if 
the charters Nos. 15 and 16, of Mosaic and Encaustic Tile 
Layers’ International Union, were revoked their union 
and the helpers would join the international organi- 
zation. 

Moved that President Gompers secure a conference 
between representatives of the Mosaic and Encaustic 
Tile Layers’ International Union and_ the Independent 
Tile Layers’ Union and the Hexagon Labor Club of Tile 
Layers’ Helpers of New York, with a representative of 
the Executive Council to bring about unity of that craft. 

Adjourned at 7 o’clock to meet at 9 o’clock tomorrow. 





THIRD DAY. 
February 20—Morning Session. 

Executive Council called to order at 9 o’clock. Presi- 
dent Gompers in the chair, On roll call, present: Gom- 
ers, Duncan, O’Connell, Mitchell, Kidd, Morris and 
Morrison, 

On application of National Federation of Textile 
Operatives of America, Mr. James Tansey, President, 
Box 353, Fall River, Mass.; Albert Hibbert, Secretary, 
70 Portiand street, Dover, N. H., appeared in behalf of 
the application. 

Hearing was discontinued to listen to Assistant Com- 
missioner of Immigration of the port of New York, Mr. 
McSweeney, in accordance with previous arrangements, 
in regard to working of the Alien Contract Law. Mr. 
McSweeney stated that he would be pleased to suggest 
and to place in writing such amendments to the law as 
would enable it to reach the emigrants coming here as 
contract laborers; was of the opinion that members of 
the Council should visit New York and make observa- 
tions for themselves, and he would place interesting 
data at the disposal of such committee. 

Moved that a vote of thanks of the Executive Council 
be extended to Assistant Commissioner of Immigration 
of the port of New York, Mr. McSweeney for advice and 
information which he bas furnished and assistance 
offered to the Council. Adopted, 

Moved that the subject matter be referred to the resi- 
dent members of the Council, with instructions to visit 
New York and make investigation on lines suggested 
by Mr. McSweeney, and report findings to the Executive 
Council, Adopted. 

Adjourned at 12.30. 

February 20—Afternoon Session. 

Executive Council called to order by Vice President 
Duncan. On roll call, present: Gompers, Duncan, Mit- 
chell, O’Connell, Kidd, Morris, Hayes and Morrison. 

Hearing of representatives of American Federation of 
Textile Operatives was continued, 

Moved that a conference of all national and inter- 
national textile Jurisdiction be called for the purpose 





of uniting under jurisdiction of one organization, and 
that a member of the Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor bein attendance, and that it be 
called within two months, conference to consist of a 
committee of five to represent the Textile Workers’ 
International Union on one side and committee of five 
to represent applicants; a member of the Executive 
Council to be present, preside over the convention and 
cast deciding vote. Adopted. 

Moved that selection of member of Executive Council 
to attend the conference be left to President Gompers. 
Adopted. 

Application of pattern makers, machinists and 
blacksmiths’ national unions to the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, to revoke charter of Amalgamated So- 
ciety of Engineers, Isaac Cowen, of New York, repre- 
senting the Amalgamated Society of Engineers. John 
F. McBride and J. Watt, the latter of 853 Yates avenue, 
Brooklyn, represented the pattern makers. 

On request of Isaac Cowen for verbal report, it was 
moved and adopted that the usual course be pursued 
and, if any one desired to submit written report, ado ted 
apart from any oral report, he would have the privilege 
of doin 80. 

Vice President John Mitchell was excused for the 
balance of the afternoon session. 

Mr. James O’Connell represented the machinists. 

Moved that Samuel Gompers and James Duncan be a 
committee to draft decision and submit it to the Council 
in the morning. Adopted. 

Adjourned at 7 o’clock, to meet at 9 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 

FOURTH DAY. 


February 21—Morning Session. 


Executive Council called to order at 9o’clock. Roll 
call. Present: Gompers, Mitchell, O’Connell, Morris, 
Kidd, Hayes and Morrison, 

Moved that invitations received from bookbinders’ 
local union to attend entertainment this evening, be ac- 
cepted, and officers notified to that effect. Adopted. 

oved that invitation of Saltese Tribe, No. 16, of this 
city, to attend entertainment, February 21, be accepted 
and officers notified to that effect. Adopted. 

On application of Mosaic and Encaustic Tile Layers 
and Helpers’ International Union to change their name 
to read Ceramic, Mosaic and Encaustic Tile Layers and 
Helpers’ International Union, Mr. Raymond Thompson 
representative of the International Union, appeared 
before the Executive Couucil in favor of change being 

ranted. Mr. De Spagna, of Philadelphia, genes | 

osaic Workers’ Union, No. 8145, of that city, appea 
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and protested in the name of No. 8145 against change in 
charter being granted. 

Moved that application be refused. Adopted. 

Moved that we recommend to the Mosaic and Encaus- 
tic Tile Layers and Helpers’ International Union that 
they change their laws, making mosaic workers eligible 
to membership, organized into separate locals, to which 
separate charters should be issued, and said locals be 
accorded jurisdiction over all ceramic work, one inch or 
lessin size. In that event we recommend to mosaic 
workers’ unions to organize under, and become at- 
tached to, the International Union, and then the appli- 
cation for change of name of the international would 
receive due consideration. Adopted. 

Mr. Horace M. Eaton appeared before the Executive 
Council on proposition to form international union of 
rubber workers. He objected to rubber shoe workers 
being included in the proposed organization. He said 
his organization would issue charters to and use their 
best efforts to organize this particular craft. 

He spoke at length sepneding application of boot and 
shoe workers to have the product of Thomas Plant 

laced on the ** We Don’t Patronize”’ list of the Amer- 
can Federation of Labor. 

It was moved and adopted that the application of 
Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union to place the product of 
Thomas Plant upon the “ We Don’t Patronize” list be 
granted. Adopted. 

Adjourned at 1.30 P. M. to meet at 2.30 P. M. 


February 21—Afternoon Session. 


Executive Council called to order at 2.30 0’clock. All 
mem bers present. 

The protest of United Hatters against recognition of 
Mr. Moore by Labor League was again taken up. 

Moved that President Gompers instruct the United 
Labor League of Philadelphia to admit delegates from 
Local Hatters’ Union affiliated with the United Hatters, 
in accordance with the Constitution of the American 
Federation of Labor. Adopted. 

On action of convention, directing that a member of 
the Executive Council be present at convention of Post- 
office Clerks,to be held at Milwaukee,on Labor Day,it was 
ordered that John B. Lennon be requested to be present. 

On matter of securing a better understanding between 
the Biscuit Company and Journeymen Bakers’ Inter- 
national Union, it was moved that committee, consist- 
ing of Messrs. Gompers and Kidd, be requested to con- 
tinue their efforts to a. about an adjustment. 

Moved that President Gompers be authorized to visit 
Porto Rico and investigate condition of wage-workers 
and secure information necessary to carry out instruc- 
tions of the Louisville Convention, and that he be 
further authorized to appoint an organizer who speaks 
the Spanish language. Adopted. 

On the matter of Ruskin College it was decided to ap- 
point President Gompers and Vice-President Duncan as 
a committee, in accordance with action of last conven- 
tion, to make investigation and report to next meeting 
of Council. 

Moved that Vice President Kidd and Treasurer Len- 
non be a committee to further investigate the Labor 
Guarantee Association and report at a subsequent meet- 
ing of the Executive Council. Adopted. 

On complaint of machinists, blacksmiths, firemen and 
engineers against United Mine Workers accepting and 
insisting upon, members of their organization joining 
the union of their craft, it was moved and adopted that 
President Gompers correspond with the organizations, 
informing them of the action of the Louisville Conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor, and the 
Miners’ Convention, regarding matters of jurisdiction. 

On Resolution No, 24 it was moved and adopted that 
it be referred to President Gompers to carry out instruc- 
tions of convention. Adopted. 

On Resolution No, 44 it was moved and adopted that 
President Gompers and Vice President O’Connell be a 
committee to investigate and report to the next Execu- 
tive Council meeting. 

Moved that the matter of selecting organizers, in com- 
pease with orders of last convention, be referred to 
2resident Gompers. Adopted. 

Moved that the request to appoint a permanent organ- 
izer for Philadelphia, Pa., be referred to President Gom- 
pers for his consideration. Agreed to. 

On request for revocation of charter of Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers, the special committee, consisting 
of President Gompers and First Vice President Duncan, 
appointed to draft decision, made the following report: 

“On the protests by the International Machinists, the 
Blacksmiths and the Pattern Makers Unions against 
the Amalgamated Society of Engineers holding 4 
charter from the American Federation of Labor, and 
the counter protest, we believe that better results can be 
secured by all machinists, blacksmiths and pattern 
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makers being members of their respective unions; and 
to that end President Gompers is instructed to submit 
to coming convention of the Amalgated Society of En- 
gineers, through Secretary Barnes, a request that its 
constitution beso changed as to permit its members in 
the United States and Canada to hold membership in 
the respective unions of their crafts throughout North 
America, and being subject to the laws of the American 
unions, thereby continuing its members’ benefits in the 
Amalgamated Society, as well as eliminating the con- 
tention now existing here on the subjects of discipline, 
strike pay, hours of labor, wages and general manage- 
ment, said members in North America at time of the 
convention to be admitted to membership in American 
unions without initiation fee, provided they possess 
paid up cards of the Amalgamated Society; also that 
consideration of revocation of the charter of the Amal- 
gamated Society be deferred until after its convention 
is held.” Moved that report be adopted. Agreed to. 

On the matter of interlocking switch builders receiv- 
ing charters from the American Federation of Labor, 
Mr. Dolphin of the Telegraphers, said he had no objec- 
tion to charter being granted, provided the word “‘inter- 
locker” was not used, as if it was one of the terms 
specified in the qualifications for membership in the 

rotherhood of Telegraphers. It was moved and 
adopted that action be deferred. 

On the matter of Peabody Coal Company (aggtiention 
to place boycott was refused at last meeting of Council), 
it was moved and adopted that President Gompers 
notify the Team Drivers’ International Union of the 
action of the Executive Council, and that further hostile 
action on the part of the teamsters’ union cease. 
Adopted. 

Marshall & Ball, clothiers, of Newark, N. J., have com- 
plied with conditions demanded of them, and have been 
placed upon the fair list. 

On application of the United Metal Workers’ Interna- 
tional Union, to place upon the unfair list the firm of 
Winslow Bros., Chicago, I11., it was moved and adopted 
that the request be granted. Adopted. 

Moved that we adjourn, to meet at 9 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 


FIFTH DAY. 


February 22—Morning Session. 


Executive Counncil called to order at 9 o’clock by 
President Gompers. All members present. 

On appeal of Clerks’ Union, No, 54, against action of 
St. Louis Trades and Labor Assembly for suspending 
their union for refusal to make good an alleged shortage 
in the accounts of one of their members, who was ap- 
—— and acted as treasurer of “‘ Bus Committee” 

uring the street car strike, it was moved and adopted 
that action be deferred and that Secretary Morrison be 
instructed to find out if Retail Clerks’ Union, No, 84 
was aware of the existence ofa resolution holding local 
unions liable for action of their delegates. 

On application of Woodworkers’ International Union 
to revoke charter of Piano Workers’ Union, No. 7143, of 
eg it was referred to President Gompers for inves- 
tigation. 

oved that President Gompers appoint an organizer 
in Minnesota and the Northwest. Adopted. 

Resolution No. 19, which reads as follows, was adc pted: 

“ Whereas the Internationa! Association of Machinists 
has entered into an agreement with the National Metal 
Trades’ Association (employers), whereby the nine-and- 
a-half hour day went into effect November 19, 1900, and 
the nine-hour day is to go into effect May 18, 1901, and 

“ Whereas there is a large number of firms throughout 
the United States and Canada, not members of the Na- 
tional Metal Trades’ Association, who have not reduced 
the hours of labor in accordance with the above ar- 
rangement, and 

Whereas the International Association of Machinists 
is preparing to inaugurate the nine-hour workday 
throughout the trade on May 18, 1901; therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the Twentieth Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor hereby fully indorses the 
effort about to be made by the International Association 
of Machinists to inaugurate the 9hour workday, and 
pledges its support, morally and financially, to the ex- 
tent of its ability, to assist in fully inaugurating the 
hour day as above outlined.” 


February 22—Afternoon Session, 


On communication received from Ladies’ Union for 
Industrial Progress, of Boston, asking if they could re- 
ceive a charter from the American Federation of Labor, 
it was moved and adopted that they be informed that a 
charter can not be granted. 

On application of the Millwrights, of Chicago, for a 
charter, it was moved and adopted that President Gom- 


pers correspond with the machinists, engineers, car- 
penters and woodworkers, and, if objections are not 
received from the organizations in interest, charter be 
issued. 

On application of the Water Department Workers, of 
Boston, for reinstatement, it was moved and adopted 
that, inasmuch as the union has agreed to comply with 
the constitution of the American Federation of Labor, 
they be placed in good standing up to January 1, 1901. 

Moved that Secretary Morrison write C. A. Peterson, 
secretary-treasurer, Carriage and Wagon Workers’ Inter- 
national Union, recommending that charter No, 29, Car- 
riage and Wagon Workers’ International Union, should 
be suspended for non-payment of per capita tax and 
charter issued to local No. 1, which is the bona fide or- 
ganization of that craft in this city. Adopted. 

Moved that Quincy Central Labor Union be notified to 
refuse recognition to Barbers’ Local Union, which is a 
suspended organization of the Barbers’ International 
Union. Adopted. 

On Resolution No. 56, it was moved and adopted that, 
inasmuch as there is an existing law on the matter, it is 
considered inex pedient to legislate. 

On communication from Pittston, Penna., Central 
Labor Union, requesting information regarding Jurisdic- 
tion of Brewery Workers’ International Union, it was 
moved and adopted that a reply be forwarded, in ac- 
cordance with decision of last convention, 

On question of Building Material Trades Council of 
Chicago vs. Western Electric Company, it was moved 
and adopted that the application to place the West- 
ern Electric Company upon the unfair list be granted. 
Adopted. 

On request of John Mulholland, President, Interna- 
tional Association of Allied Metal Mechanics, to have 
organizers placed at his disposal for from 60 to 90 days, 
it was moved and adopted thatit be referred to Presi- 
dent Gompers, to find out locality where organization 
is desired, and to request organizers in the vicinities to 
attend to the matter. Adopted. 

In regard to communication asking whether an 
international charter for Soda and Mineral Bottlers 
would be issued by the American Federation of Labor, 
it was moved and adopted that charter could be issued 
for soda and mineral water bottlers, but sodaand min- 
eral water drivers belong to the Team Drivers’ Interna- 
tional Union, except that union waives jurisdiction. 
Adopted. 

On communication from custom tailors, urging that 
a charter be issued to them, it was moved that the mat- 
ter be referred to John B. Lennon, and that C, V. Peter- 
son be notified to that effect. 

On 5 er er oe by Steel Plate Transferrers for an inter- 
national charter, it was moved that it be referred to 
President Gompers for investigation and report to 
Council. Adopted. 

On request of Detroit central body to send a member 
of the Executive Council to investigate coopers’ lockout, 
it was moved that the Council would not care to send 
representative except on request of Coopers’ Interna- 
tional Union. Adopted. 

Moved that national and international unions having 
— magazines be requested to publish the “unfair 

at. 

Moved that Secretary Onstott be informed in regard 
to request of Building Trades National Union that com- 
mittee bas been instructed to arrange a meeting, and 
that the Executive Council have no authority in the 
premises except to carry out the instructions of the 
convention. Aone. 

On request of National Building Trades Council of 
America to American Federation of Labor to appoint 
fraternal delegates, it was moved that Secretary Morrison 
notify Mr. Steinbiss that, owing to the failure to receive 
their constitutions, action on request was deferred until 
next meeting of Council. Adopted. 

Moved that protest of Owen Miller, of the American 
Federation of Musicians, against the Detroit central 
body for admitting delegates from an independent and 
hostile organization, be referred to President Gompers 
to investigate and take action thereon, in accordance 
with constitution. Adopted. 

On the application of Ship and Steamboat Joiners, 
No. 8186, of San Francisco, to have charter of Ship 
Joiners’ Protective Union No, 8835, of Vallejo, Cal., re- 
voked, it was moved and adopted that Organizer J.D. 
Pierce be communicated with and requested to make 
careful investigation and make recommendation as to 
desirability of revoking charter. Adopted, : 

On protest of Coal Hoisting Engineers against nfiners 
admitting them to their organization, it was moved and 
adopted that the same course be pursued asin protests 
of engineers, firemen, blacksmiths and machinists. 

Label of the Shirt, Waist and Laundry Workers’ 
International Union was indorsed. 
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Appeal of Shirt and Waist Cutters’ Union, No. 1, was 
received and referred to Shirt, Waist and Laundry 
Workers’ International Union. 

Communication received from Thomas Sarsfield, Sec- 
retary, Laborers Protective Union, No. 8,012, was referred 
to Secretary Morrison to make further inquiry. 

Moved that on application of local unions for a label, 
they be informed that the American Federation of 
Labor has a label, and itis not deemed advisable to in- 
dorse new labels, except it is the label of a national or 
international union. Adopted. 

On the application of National Association of Steam 
and Hot Water Fitters and Helpers, to place the firm of 
Johnson & Morris, of Washington, D.C.,on the ‘ We 
Don’t Patonize” list, itwas moved and adopted that 
the usual course be pursued. 

Moved that Brotherhood of Carpenters and Amal- 
gamated Society of Carpenters be requested to so change 
their laws that but one organization should have juris- 
diction ineach city. Adopted, 

Resolution No, 146 was referred to President Gompers, 
to communicate with both organizations and try to get 
them to amalgamate. Adopted. 

Moved that the subject-matter regarding laundry 
workers’ charter, of Covington, be referred to special 
committee appointed to go to Covington. Adopted. 

Moved that the matter of securing an increase of 
wages for machinists, employes in the Bureau of En- 
graving and Printing, be referred to President Gompers 
and Vice President O’Connell. Adopted, 

Moved that the application of James H. Powell, to be 
appointed as colored organizer, be referred to President 
Gompers for investigation and consideration and report 
to Executive Council. Adopted. 

On application of the Oil Well Workers for special 
organizer, it was referred to President Gompers for his 
consideration and to notify organizers in the localities 
to form unions of this craft. 

On application to appoint W. R. Boyer, of Galesburg, 
Ill., as organizer, amount not to exceed $150, it was 
moved and adopted that request be granted, 

Application for organizer for Janesville, Wis., referred 
to President Gompers. 

Resolution No. 45 was referred to President Gompers 
to give necessary advice. Adopted. 

Adjourned to meet at 9 o’clock tomorrow morning. 


SIXTH DAY. 


February 23—Morning Session. 


Communication from William J. Spencer, Secretary- 
Treasurer, United Association of Plumbers, Gas Fitters, 
Steam Fitters and Steam Fitters’ Helpers of the United 
States and Canada, making inquiry as to the committee 
appointed, to whom the differences existing between his 
association and the National Association of Steam and 
Hot Water Fitters and Helpers, was referred to the 
special committee, and Secretary Morrison instructed to 
notify the plumbers’ organization of that fact; also to 
inform Mr. Spencer of the action taken in regard to the 
request of the National Building Trades Council to be 
represented in the conference to be held between the two 
organizations, with representatives of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

Application to appoint a special organizer for Read- 
ing, Pa., was referred to President Gompers for his 
immediate and special attention. 

On the application of the Hotel and Restaurant Em- 
ployes’ International Alliance and Bartenders’ Inter- 
national League of America, to place the firm of John 
Miller & Co., Boston, Mass., proprietor, Game Cock 
Whiskies, on the unfair list, it was ordered that the 
usual course be pursued. 

On the ee of the Iron Molders’ Union of 
North America to place the firm of Black & Germer, 
Erie, Penna., manufacturers of “ Radiant” home stoves, 
ranges and furnaces, on the unfair list, it was moved 
and adopted that the request of the organization 
be complied with. — Resolution No, 34, Louisville Con- 
vention. 

On the application of the Iron Molders’ Union of North 
America to place the firm of H. P. Deuscher & Co., Hamil- 
ton, Ohio, manufacturers of agricultural implements, 
upon the unfair list, it was moved and adopted that 
request be granted.—Resolution No, 41, Louisville Con- 
vention. 

On the application of the Table Knife Grinders’ 
National Union, to place the firm of Landis, Frey & 
Clark, Atlas Works, manufacturers of general hardware 


and table knife cutlery, New Britain, Conn., upon the 
ee it was moved and adopted that the request 
e granted. 
On the application of the Metal Polishers, Buffers, 
Platers and 


rass Workers’ Union of North America, to 


place the firm of Whitcomb Metallic Bedstead Com- 
any, Derby, Conn., upon the “ We Don’t Patronize 
vist,” it was ordered that the usual course be pursued,— 
Resolution No. 93, Louisville Convention. 

On the application of the Metal Polishers, Buffers, 
Platers and — Workers’ Union of North America, 
to place the firm of Hawthorne & Shelbe, Philadelphia, 
Penna., upon the “ We Don’t Patronize List,” it was 
moved and adopted that it be referred to President Gom- 
pers for further investigation.—Resolution No. 78, Louis- 
ville Convention. 

On the application of the United Metal Workers’ 
International Union, to place the firm of Winslow 
Bros., manufacturers of architectural iron work, 
Chicago, I1ll., on the unfair list, it was moved and 
adopted that the request of the organization be 
granted, 

On the application of the Tobacco Workers’ Union to 
place the firm of Lovell-Buffington Co., Covington, Ky., 
manufacturers of fine cut, smoking and twist tobacco, it 
was moved and adopted that it be referred to the special 
committee, consisting of Messrs. Gompers, Mitchell and 
Kidd, appointed to adjust other differences now exist- 
ing in Covington, Ky. 

On the application of the International Union of Tex- 
tile Workers of America, to place the firm of Hall & Co., 
worsted mills, Jamestown, N. Y., on the “ We Don’t 
Patronize List,” it was moved and adopted that it 
be referred to President Gompers, with the request 
that a representative or member of the Council be 
instructed to go there and secure an adjustment of 
the controversy. Resolutions Nos, 117 and 192 Louisville 
Convention. 

On the application of Leather Buffers’ Protective 
Union No. 8470, to place the firms of Moench, Fisher & 
Son, Towanda, N. Y., and Moench & Son, Cattaraugus, 

Y., upon the “ We Don’t Patronize List,” it was 
moved and adopted that the request be granted. 

On the application of International Typographical 
Union to place the Parkersburg (W. Va.) Sentinel upon 
the *“*We Don’t Patronize List,” it was moved and 
adopted that the request be granted. 

On the application of International Typographical 
Union to place the Philadelphia Demokrat and its branch 
department, the Central News Company, of Philadel- 
phia, on the unfair list, it was moved and adopted that 
the request be granted. 

On thea piceton of Federal Labor Union No. 8347, to 
place the Watt Mining Car Wheel Company, Barnes- 
ville, Ohio, manufacturers of “ the self-oiling mining car 
wheel,” on the unfair list, it was moved and adopted 
that the request be granted.—Resolution No. 112, Louis- 
ville Convention. 

On the application of the International Association of 
Machinists, to place the Western Electric Company, of 
Chicago, upon the *“* We Don’t Patronize List,” it was 
moved and adopted that the request be granted. 

On the application of Metal Polishers, Buffers, Platers 
and Brass Workers’ Union of North America, to place 
the firm of Yale & Towne, Stamford, Conn., manufac- 
turers of hardware, upon the unfair list, it was moved 
and adopted that the matter be referred to President 
Gompers for further investigation.—Resolution No. 94, 
Louisville Convention. 

On the application of Federal Labor Union, No. 8087, to 
place the firm of Reichert Milling Co., Freeburg, Til, 
——— the unfair list, it was moved and adopted that ap- 
p —on be denied.—Resolution No. 5, Louisville Con- 
vention. 

On the application of the Boot and Shoe Workers’ 
Union, to place the firms of T. C. Sampson Mfg. Co., 
and Weber Bros., of North Adams, Mass., shoe manu- 
facturers, upon the “ We Don’t Patronize List,” if they 
continue to place upon their goods any other than the 
label of the Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union, recognized 
by the American Federation of Labor, it was moved 
and adopted that President Gompers be instructed to 
carry out the instructions of the Convention.—Resolu- 
tion No. 151, Louisville Convention. 

On the application of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters 
and Butcher Workmen of North America, to place the 
firm of Swift & Co. upon the “ We Don’t Patronize List,” 
it was moved and adopted that it be referred to Presi- 
os Gompers.—Resolution No. 152, Louisville Conven- 
tion. 

On the application of the Michigan State Branch, re- 
questing the appointment of committee to visit the 
milling companies of David Stott and Robert Henkel 
(now on the unfair list by request of Coopers’ Interna- 
tional organization), with view of bringing about @ 
settlement, it was moved and adopted that the Presi- 
dent correspond with the companies and that he be 
granted power to appoint a representative. 

On the application of Ironmolders’ Union of North 
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America to place the Herenden Mfg. Co., Geneva, N. Y., 
manufacturers of Furmen Boilers and Radiators, upon 
the unfair list, it was moved and adopted that the re- 
quest of the organization be granted. 

On the i of Stove Mounters’ International 
Union to place the Eclipse Stove bomey pay’ of Mansfield 
Ohio, upon the “ We Don’t Patronize — it was moved 
and adopted that the request be gran » provided the 
Ironmolders’ Union of North America does not enter 
objection. 

On the application of the Boot and Shoe Workers’ 
Union to place the firm of Thomas G, Plant, Roxbury 
Mass., upon the unfair list, it was moved and adopted 
that the request be granted.—Hesolution No. 87, Louis- 
ville Convention. 

Moved that President Gompers extend an invitation 
to Mr. Edward F. McSweeney, Assistant Commissioner 
of Immigration of the Port of New York, to deliver an 
address on the question of “‘ Immigration ” and its rela- 
tion to the Alien Contract Law at the next Convention 
of the American Federation of Labor, to be held at 
Scranton, Pa. Adopted. 

Moved and adopted that the special committee, con- 
sisting of Messrs. Gompers, Mitchell and Kidd, ap- 
pointed to go to Chicago, make an effort to secure an 

ustment of the Chicago News and Record controversy. 

n the matter of the differences between the Brother- 
hood of Boilermakers and Iron Shipbuilders v. Bridge 
and House Builders, it was recommended that both 
parties in interest be advised to hold a conference 
and attempt to settle the controversy.—Resolution No. 
198, Louisville Convention. 

Moved that President Gompers request George Perkins 
to investigate the telegram of James Bowman, advising 
the Executive Council that nine members of the Inter- 
national Printing Pressmen’s Union had been locked 
out for no other reason than for being in that organiza- 
tion. Adopted. 

On the resolution, meqneree, the indorsement of 
the American Federation of Labor to further the 
scheme of irrigation and expansion in all the “arid” 
and “subhumid” regions, it was referred for further 
investigation.—Resolution No. 181 , Louisville Convention, 

In the matter of organizing agriculturists, it was 
moved and adopted that it be referred to President 
Gompers.—Resolution No. 119, Louisville Convention. 

In the matter of the controversy between Brewery 
Workers and Freight Handlers’ No. 7236 v. Brewers 
and Malters’ Union, No. 36, United Brewery Workers 
(which was before the Louisville Convention), in accord- 
ance with the recommendation of the convention, 
matter was referred to Treasurer John B. Lennon, with 
instructions to go to St. Louis and secure an adjust- 
ment of the controversy. 

In the matter of collecting funds to perpetuate the 
memory of George Chance with a suitable memorial, it 
was moved and adopted that the matter be referred to 
Vice-President Hayes with instructions to report at once 
to President Gompers.—Resolution No. 180, Louisville 
Convention. 

In the matter of introducing 8-hour bills in the legis- 
latures of each State where a uniform 8-hour law is not 
in force, it was moved and adopted that President 
Gompers prepare such a bill and submit it to the next 
meeting of the Council. 

In the matter of Federal laws being so amended that 
there be only one class under which men can be em- 
ployed, and under one rate of wages; no action neces- 
sary, having been covered by legislation already 
adopted. 

In the matter of resolution requesting incoming Exec- 
utive Council to use best endeavors to remove restric- 
tions so that boiler makers and iron ship builders shall 
be eligible for appointment as assistant United States 
inspector of steam boilers, it was moved and adopted 
that the matter be referred to legislative committee to 
secure the legislation desired. 

Council adjourned, sine die, 12.30 P. M. 

FRANK MORRISON, 
Secretary A. F. of L. 





Financial Statement. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., February 1, 1901. 


Following is a statement of the receipts and expenses 
for the month of January, 1901. (The months are ab- 
breviated thus: j, f, m, a, m, ete.) 
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Platers helpers and metal scrubbers 8096, 
8S 


, su 





SII iniinisnsiteititaieimntnemndiammapiedintiiiens amount 
Ship carpenters and caulkers 8419, tax 

G, GB.7Es BARONE, GBG..0... cccecceerecceveesceccsecsssceeeees 
Mill workers 7538, _ * eee a 
ted hatters of N A, jan, tax... 
Rockmens 8728, tax, NOV............++ 
Hodcarriers 5495, tax, 0, n, d..... 
Coal handlers 8255, tax, o, n, d... 
Federal labor 8405, tax, n, 
Grony, pass bottle gatherers 7170, tax, j, f, 

TR, Wilnc. <nesaccnssentndssonscctscecdneinaspertbsosasessesesvecesacs 
Stone vers 7602, tax, 0, n, d... a 
Federal labor 8598, tax, dec, $2.75; 
Pound fishermen 8456, tax, o, n, d.. 
Federal labor 7481, tax, 0, n..... 
Boat builders 8808, sup......... 
First house men 8695, su 
Reed and rattan workers 8693, tax, dec 

—_ | Ene 
Coal handlers 8286, tax, 0, Nn... ae 
Ship caulkers 8406, tax 








,n,d 
. Central labor union, Hartford, Conn, tax, a, 


Bin B,D Be By Gy Bie, Goocvcneccesceccccnccncsceseocnvasesesees 
Federal labor 8375, Bs CINE eenencittonesesensvenen at 
Bottling house employes 7430, tax, dec.. 
Rubber workers bp CRE, BOIPS..000000002- 000 
Annealers prot 8721, tax, dec..... 
Federal labor 8369, tax, o, n, d 
Central labor union, Washington, DC, sup 
Brewery and ice plant laborers 7431, tax, 

GOO, Gi.Bis SUP, BEC......000.00scccerecsccsscoes meena 
Marble and mosaic workers 8809, sup 
Steel and copperplate finishers 8810, sup 
7 wae and iron shipbuilders 8465, 

CR, BOG crcccccccscecccrccecscccesscoscosesees cove evevsocsooess 
Laborers prot 8121, tax, dec, $5.90; sup, 50c... 











. Federal labor 8033, tax, ec.............ccrseereee 


. Federal labor 8812, su 


Pipe and foundry workers 7603, tax, n, d..... 
Federal labor 7119, tax, j, a, 8, 0, n, d one 
Marine engineers 8457, tax, 0, n, 
Masters and mates 8555, tax, 0, n, d.. 
Pilots prot 8315, tax, 0, N, ............-eee00 
Iron workers 8007, tax, jan........... 
Plasterers helpers 7485, tax, 0, N... 
Ship carpenters 8511, tax, o, n, d.. 
Federal labor 8551, 4 Ci EE 
Journeymen barbers ir 
Horsenail makers 7180, su 
Federal! labor 6873, tax, j, J, a, 8, 0, n. 
Federal labor 8769, sup 
Federal labor 8561, sup 
we ye Ew platers and buffers intl,tax, 
d, 99; j, f, m, a, m, J, j, a, 8, O 
Sheet, asphalt, tar, gravel and slate roofers 
8 TY 
Electrical helpers 8437, tax, NOV..........-.:0-0++ 
Journeymen barbers intl local no 249, sup... 
Federal labor 8228, tax, o, n, d 
Federal labor 7352, tax, jan, 1901..............++.-++ 
Hod carriers and bidg laborers 8354, tax, dec 
Intl typographical union, tax, dec 
Laborers prot 8354, tax, oct... 
Ship caulkers 7562, tax, dec.......... 
Asphalt block and vitrified bric J 
RG, Geax, By G, GBs J, Th ccncececscvecscccccsccosccesooes 
Laborers prot 8135, tax, dec... on 
Laborers prot 8354, tax, nov. 
Laundry workers 7508,sup ...... 
Tanners and curriers 8777, sup.... 
Shingle weavers 7009, tax,dec,$8.25; sup, $3.60 
Federal labor 7508, tax, n, d, $7; sup, $1.35 
Federal labor 8383, tax, nov, 70c; sup, 50c...... 
Federal labor 8811, Sup..............cc0-c00-e00+++ said 
Federal labor 8547, Supp .............cccecseeenereeeeereeees 
Soda and mineral water bottlers 8514, sup..... 
Federal! labor 8795, sup 
Federal labor 8535, tax, n, d, $4.45; sup, $6.75.. 
Shirt workers 6900, tax, o, n,d,$2.40; assess,32c 
Trades and labor assembly, Portsmouth, 0, 
tax, m, j, j, a, 8, 0, n, d, ’00; j, f, m, a, ’01..... 
Federal labor 8508, tax, jan 
Federal labor 8267, tax, 0, n, $.4.10; assess, 24 






















Shirt, waist and laundry workers int, sup... 
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7. Soap workers 7442, SUP..........--ccccccceserecereeeeses 


Federal labor 7174, tax, o, n, d, $3.65; sup si. 
Federal labor 8757, tax, dee’. 
Federal labor 8301, tax: NE docuitiiiels 
Federal labor 8288, tax, 0, ND ......... 
Button workers 6861, tax, o, n, d.. 
Freight handlers 7449, tax, dec... 
Sugar workers 8764, tax, dec.................. 
Bottling dept em nployes 6920, > am Wy Bacicsceces 
Federal! labor 6876, tax, 0, 1, G............:..cccceeees 
N Y & Brooklyn bridge e i, 8556, tax, dec.. 
Federal lubor 8250, tax, jan. ans 
Miners prot 8540, tax, 5 ienilenepasia 
Laundry workers 8616, tax, 8, 0, n, d.. as 
ea ae 
Bro of boilermakers & iron ship builders,sup 
eer XS Rene 
Spr nklers fitters 6087 sup..... sian 
Foundry laborers 8494, sup.... 
Terra cotta workers 8758, sup. 
Rockmens union 8684, sup................. ; 
Upholsterers intl union of N A, sup ‘ 
Federal labor 8170, tax, n, d, $6. 90; sup, ‘#2. 
Snappers prot 8813, sup 
Federal labor 8193," sup 
Ship carpenters and caulkers 8698, tax, oct.. 
Asphalt pavers 7506, tax, 1, di ............ccccecseeees 
. Foundry laborers 7362, tax, n, d.......... os 
Mineral mine workers 8588, tax, jan . ose 
Buttonmakers 7181, tax, Jam ............0...ccccceeeee 
Central -trades assembly, Washington, 
Penna, tax, 8, 0, n, d, ’00; j, f, m, a, m, "Ol.. 
Federal labor 8763, tax, dee om 
Green glass gatherers 8723, tax, Jan 
Iron chippers 8589, tax, NOV ................ 
Federal labor 8749, sup in 
Implement frame fitters a, ee 
Trades & labor council, Du Bois, Penna, sup 
Elevatormens and janitors 8814, sup ............ 
Axle workers 8815, SUP..............0000cs0000 ion 
Federal labor 8780, sup.. 
Federal labor 8347, sup....... ee - 
Rubber workers 8753, tax up, , $6.50 
Snappers prot 8730, tax, jan, si. 65; a lOc... 
Gas workers 7493, tax, dec, $1.75; sup, We....... 
Block a cement walk layers 7434, tax, 
i Tl Wil atisslentinbaiiictinmeasinihahsineanntniahinntebesuhgladinneeians 
Binghamton, N Y, central labor union, tax, 
Te ial GI Tos. aosccutsenantendinseuteninganianseberoeenesezen 
. Soil pipe and fitting molders 8816, sup.. - 
LADOFOTS PTOL BBIZ, GUPP........0cccesccccccecesseseeserceees 
Federal] labor 8731, sup.. : pocnapcieesnabletas 
NS ee 
Horsenail makers 6170, sup.. ect 
E E Katterhenry, Sup........ nae" 
Annealers prot 8721, SUP...........0.0.0-seseeseeeeereees 
United garment workers, Eee 
Poderal labor G7S0, th, AGC...........0ccerccsssecsssseees 
Gas workers 8358, tax, J, a, 8, 0... woes 
Federal labor 8081, tax, Jam...........cceereeeeees 
Iron molders 7321, tax, jan......... 
Sailmakers prot §232, tax, jan... . 
Federal labor 8460, tax,s,o,n,d, $# 1. 
Federal labor 8519; tax, "Jan, $3 $3.50; — Meo 25. 
Federal labor 7475, tax, A Se Ae 
Masons and bricklayers helpers 8737,tax,dec 
Ship caul kers 8700, Sup..............cccccceceseeeceseeeees 
Gill net fishermen 6896, tax, o, n, d, $7.65; 
sup, $2.25. ‘ 
. Federal labor 8818, sup.. 
Green glass gatherers 8819, sup.. 
Rockmens union 8684, sup...... 
Federal labor 8281, sup 
Molders helpers 8203, tax, Jan, ’01, 90c; sup, 25c 
ow labor 7145, tax, o, n, d, 00; j, $3; sup, 
i icicibaaiiidtiesashibadieatietuiiithepiieumntnibiaaenieuniiabescsoneute 
Powder makers 8742, tax, dec. ; 
Federal labor 6959, tax, j,f, m 
Federal labor 8306, tax, dee......... 
Molders helpers, 8119, tax, 0, n 
Federal labor 8631, tax, 8, 0, n. 
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Car builders 8349, tax, jan eaiieaietaiicnanenatiane ies 
Locomotive builders and repairers helpers 

SI icki.scheceibanunenesaseeiennenamndiyadenenseantinzeussess 
PH Ke a ee 


Flour mill workers 8036, ap. 
Freght handlers 8821, sup... 

Federal labor 8822, sup............. 
Federal labor 8271, tax, o, n, d. 
Quarry Se 8370, tax, dec... 


Fibre sanders 7296, tax, jan Lied seaninia 
Hospital attendants 8097, i dec 
Hospital attendants, 8097, s aia 


Tin plate workers intl, local Ma, Sat 
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. Federal labor 8732, tax, nov. 
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AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 


10. Street and building laborers 7507, tax, dec, 






ca ni dcina cha cusdebdnidaiadiiodanatintn nition 
Laborers prot 7554, sup..... ‘ 
Laborers prot 8079, tax, 0, 





. National brick makers alliance e, tax, n,d,’00;j 


Central trade and labor union, E st Louis, 

eee 
Laborers prot 8138, tax, n, d. mae 
—— labor 7550, tax, jan.............. 

Casting trimmers 7344, tax, n, d, 
Federal labor 7087, tax, n, Selle bas 
Fish dressers 7416, tax, 0, 1, di .......-..cccseseeeceees 
Federal labor 8234, tax, j, Jj, a, 8, O, part n.... 
Federal labor 7167, tax, e@C.............c00000c00 seers 
Federal labor 8179, tax, deC.................cc0ceeeeeees 
Patternmakers league of N A, tax, nov ms 
Federal labor 8221, tax, d, ’00; j.... ........ 
Laborers prot 8354, tax, dece.............. 
Federal labor 8267, sup 
Ship carpenters and caulKers 8698... 
Ship carpenters 8797, sup on 

















Coal handlers 7425, su 
Tin plate workers ‘mth, a suy = 
Chas J Thain, organize r, sup. 
Lumber workers 8611, tax, n, d, $14.5 
SE cadnetisnesmabnatitcisdbipsiaimeemsitesiats ose 
Newsboys 
ania sivctuteeetatndageiensounseacovovenes 





Leather workers 7061, tux, Geo. 


tax, a, 8, Oo. 
Horsenail’ makers 7180, tax, ‘jan.. : 
Central trades and labor assembly > 

N Y, sup 
€ uarryme ns prot 8756, sup... . sas 
Federal labor 8142, tax, 8, 0, n, $4.50; sup, 5c 
Federal labor 8717, tax, dec , $2.10; sup, i0e.. 
Federal labor 7150, tax, 0, n, d, part J, $5. 40; 











Pavers and rammermen 5611, tax, j, f, m, a, 
$9; oop. 8 I oil einen laa ieee nddibewenniniiaies 
Shipwr ghts and boatbuilders 8823, sup........ 
Bridge and structural ironworke rs 8300, sup 
Laundry workers 7508, 8up............ ....csseeeeeeee 
Federal labor 8168, sup................. ; 
Bakers and confectioners local 35, sup 
Car repairers and air brakemen 5433, tax, 
eG Bie rececesncsieccenserssceivsecessxensocess 









Federal labor 8769, tax, oes. 
Composition roofers 8712, 

Federal labor 7010, tax, ain 
Watch workers 6061, tax, dec ‘ ms 
Flour mill operators 7 7 578, EE ee 
——s bed and mattress makers 8445 iD, =e, 








jar 

Federal labor 8328, tax, dec........ 

Federal labor 7412, tax, jan.. Somiinaniiadestaion 
Packers and nailers 7489, tax, ‘a, 00; j, f, 01 
Federal labor 8180, tax, jan 
Federal labor 8422, tax, dec.. 
Federal labor 8326, tax, jan 
Intl jewelry workers, tax, d, ’00; j, ’01........... 
Federal labor 8496, tax, Jan..................... 
Postoffice clerks 8708, tax, jan 
Hosiery workers 8071, tax, dec... 
Mattress makers 6899, tax, n, d.. pakichislies 
Federal labor 8780, tax, Jam .................cceeeeseeees 
Federal labor 8749, tax, Ge@C...............c0.sessesseee- 
Streetcar builders 8157, tax, dec, ’00; jan, ’01.. 
a a Wash, trades council, tax, dec, ’00; 









q VA workers £006, tax, nov, $1.50; sup, $1.15 
Federal labor 8162, 8Up..............0...sccccsssssesees 
Leather buffers 8470, sup ; 
Federal labor 7087, sup....... 
Gill net fishermen 8054, sup 

United hatters of N A, su 
Soil pipe and fitting molders 8650, sup.... 
Federal labor 8793, sup.. 
Federal labor 8088, sup.......... 
Federal labor 8400, tax, aug, $3.40; , 
Velvet and plush weavers 8775, tax, dee, 0c: : 
TIT icine chchcinddicenianuiiiyn: dehieiils. sotimnenieenanguininnbdiaage 
oN - prot 8012, tax, dec, ’00; jan, ’01, $2.40; 








SETA, Ti apiisatnanbnpendniispennesnsenaienisaneembeneeseesenserenves 
Federal labor 8811, tax, jan, o.88, sup, 50c...... 
Cement burners $767, iax, (ee ini 


Leather workers 8655, tax, dec...... 
Carpenters and caulkers 8401, sup 
Blacksmith helpers 8578, sup................... ae 
Federal labor , tax, jan, 5. 50; sup, 35c..... 
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14. Ship carpenters and caulkers 6884, tax, Jan, 18. Federal labor 7582, tax, jon A ee ne $1 55 
Se GI, aces e<cccccccosssvennenssevossconnnsonnsnenennocse $2 45 Quarry workers 8933, tax, Jan..........--.- we 26 25 
Federal labor 80387, tax, dec cm 250 Assorters and packers ite tax, CO eae 10 20 
Federal labor 8564, tax, jan.......... 8 65 Federal labor 8491, tax, dec, ’00; jan iebllienidahehochoun 8 30 
Blacksmith helpers 8108, tax, o, n. 700 Laborers prot 8678, tux, AiR a 60 
15. Stablemens union 8760, tax, dec.... 6 25 Federal labor 8267, Eee a 2 05 
Car workers 8108, tax, dec............ 515 Central labor union, Lynn, Mass, sup........... 5 00 
Federal labor 7211, tax, jan, ’01. 410 Marble workers 8834, SUp..............cc.ccs00s0+ sion 10 00 
Laborers prot 8668, tax, dec ....... 3 Ship Joiners prot 8835, Sup...............cccceeceeeeeees 10 00 
Federal labor 6482, tax, o, n, d. 2 40 6 10 00 
Federal labor 8243, tax, nov . 6 25 Car builders 8837, sup .. = 10 00 
Snappers prot 8745, tax, dec . 210 Tug firemen 8634, sup = 2 2 
Glass packers 8752, tax, dec.................. 70 Snappers prot 8813, =p. lidieiasennintnnmrenneaiinnnans 1 00 
Amal lace curtain’ operatives, tax, n, ee 2 37 Lumber workers 8611, sup... iE EA A 1 00 
Lehr tenders 8824, GUD....................-.00.-.secersseoees 10 00 ge 50 
Iron workers and laborers hel pers 8807, sup.. 1 60 Laborers prot 8771, SUP ..........-cc..0005 + we 3 
Tinplate workers intl, local 19, sup..............- 1 25 Federal labor 8141, tax, dec, 50c; sup, 2 25e....... 75 
Federal labor 8750, tax, $6.75; sup, $1.10 . 0 7 8 Federal labor 8748, tax, dec, $1. 20; sup, $2.90... 410 
Iron and steel workers 7518, tax, nov 9 00 Federal labor 8649, tax. jan, $14; sup, PE sokasens 15 00 
Street railway employes, local 161, sup 35 Federal labor 8321, SUP ............0000eseeeesseneeee a 5 00 
Jerome Jones, returned check for’d for org Federal labor 7187, tax, n, d, ” 

exp pep salsditieiehinininiistieniidnanniddouninuasseampiindunniptn 100 00 SII Shiota cbitindenihineenishigeaineninlinauisdsowiinite 85 55 
Federal labor 8539, sup . oe 175 19. Car repairers 8114, sup.. oes 1 530 
Snappers prot 8498, sup 2 75 Federal labor 8834, sup 10 00 
Federal labor 8499, sup 50 Oil workers 8781, tax, Fan, dc; sup, $1.85 2 75 
Life insurance agents 8755, ) am, dec, 75c; Laborers prot 7402, tax, n, d, 00; j, f, m, 61, 

sup, 40c : . 1 ET MINI, TI sine nesesanichsnoreansinanepeanonensecanqnunentent 5 75 
Federal labor 8715, tax, dec..... 2 45 Federal labor 8424, tax, nov se # 1 75 
Quarry mens 8756, tax, jan, ’01 . 1 20 Federal labor 8409, tax, n, d nee _ 10 40 
Great South Bay ‘oysterme n 8201, tax, dec..... 8 00 Glove workers 8722, tax, dec... sanenaieniees 35 
Federal labor 8561, tax, G@C............c..cc0ce0e : 3 70 Drillers and tappers 8774, tax, jan.......... oe 1 00 
Federal labor 8050, tax, 0, n, d.. 1S Se eee J wood workers 7100, tax, jan.......... 90 
Snappers prot 8826, sup.............. - 10 00 Federal labor 7231, tax, jan 5 70 
Fertilizer workers 8825, sup .. * 10 00 Federal labor 8551, tax, n, d, ’00; j.. l4 55 

16. Federal labor 8731, tax, dec.......... a 8 45 Laborers prot 8724, tax, jan, 01 100 
Federal labor 8310, tax, jan, ’01.... 75 Gillnet fishermen 7141, sup.......... a “a 1 00 
Federal labor 8727, aa 1 50 Federal labor 8217, 8up...............c+-ss00000 90 
Iron chippers 7573, tax, 0, n, d........ 8 70 Federal labor 8508, tax, jan, * 30; su 25« 8 55 
Freight handlers 7438, tax, jan.... 8 26 Tunnel miners 8295, tax, 00; i,’ I, rst 50; 

Federal labor 8217, tax, jan ........ 1 50 i i enitenciersenniiientasennesticvavteeevrseteusmencronttventeen 83 40 
Federal labor 8827, sup 10 75 Federal labor eee ie 7 
Laborers prot 8049, sup... 800 2I. Boot and shoe workers union, tax, dec........ 23 82 
Amal wood workers, SUp...................c00esees2000+ 2 00 Federal labor 8487, tax, Jam .............-00«- eons 20 
Shipwrights. caulkers and ship joiners 8828, Laborers prot 8104, tax, o, n, d, ’00; j.... ane 18 00 

su 10 00 Hodcarriers 8776, tax, ec ... sraenoneenennenses 110 
Federal labor 8829, sup... 10 00 Federal labor 8538 tax, dec. 4 40 
Federal labor 8714, sup 12 American federation of music ians, tax, ‘jan 27 00 
Snappers glass 8826, sup 40 Federal labor 8872, tax, 1, d.........0... ccccseseeeee 420 
Cedar Rapids, Ia, federation of labor, sup... 50 Suspender workers 8144, tax, d, 00; j.. aan 1 20 
Snappers prot S80, sup .............cccecccsssscrrsevees 10 00 Federal labor 8652, tax, jan SRE Te 1 75 
Tanners and curriers 8831, sup....... . 10 00 Milkmens prot 7! 571, tax, _ 1 25 
Powder workers 8796, sup .................. 100 Laundry workers 8743 tax, dec........ 110 
Knot sawyers 8338, tax, n, d.... 12 50 Federal! labor 8378, tax, jan Snakes nbs ae 1 25 
Snappers prot 8674, tax, dec..... 1 30 Federal labor 7110, tax, Jam..... 00... cccceccccereeeee 5 65 
Federal labor 8495, tax, o, n, d.. 1 80 Glaziers and glass workers 8027, tax, o, n, d.. 8 25 
Intl bro of leather workers on h g, tax, dee. 8 67 Hod carriers 6266, tax, n, d, ’00; j 1 6 
Qprecteen wire weavers prot assn, tax, j,f 1 51 Federal labor 8620, tax, jan latans aon ae 4 00 

7. W H O’Keefe, Lockport, N Y, sup........ ........ 125 Laborers prot 8759, EL EET TT 3 
Trades council, Ellwood C ity, Penna, tax, — a es, Cal, council of labor, tax, j,j, -— 

peaneonecunseesereneecene sanessegpnnoennenoocooseesnessonesce of eecrcoceoocecsoccoscoccossgecesccsococscooncoess seseesoce 0 
Federal labor 5868, tax, a, 8, 0, n, d, $8.75; Marineite, Wis, trades council, tax, m, Jj, Jj, 

I Bit rensennsamensnnmemencnsunis sveeemngines |. a 7 SU seaneineetenedentt 5 00 
Wood, wire and metal lathers intl, tax,j,f,m 10 00 Federal labor 8631, tax, de@C............0066 «6. 1 95 
Federal labor _. §  & See 5 75 uarrymens prot ’s178, tax, 8, 0, D......... ial 10 50 
Sewer and tunnel workers 7319, tax, dec...... 10 00 Federal labor 8019, tax, jan celieeanesedan nae 115 
Flour mill employes 8661, tax, dec............. . 4 50 Blacksmith helpers 8839, sup.. sees 10 00 
Granite pavers 7134, tax, a, 8, 0, n, d, $2,25; Milliners prot 8840, sup.......... some 10 00 

eR Tbe netaieplitnat ai tee ad ‘ 2 47 Federal labor 8841, Sup. .............:.ccc00-e a 10 00 
Millwrights union 8331, tax, j, f, m.. 240 Granite cutters natl aeion, RR a 19 00 
Federal labor 7204, tax, dec................ ape 5 10 Soil pipe and fitting molders 8816, sup......... 475 
Federal labor 8148, Sait nchicesnnisincsigmieniennienneesth 5 75 Federal labor 8750, 8up..............0ssc0ccseeeeees ion 8 30 
Federal labor 8113; tax, a, 8, 0, n.. eet 3% 20 Powder Workers 7521, BUP...........0.0-ceelecseeereeeees 1 85 
Federal labor 8003, tax, J, @..............ssssseeseeeseees 1 00 American wire gang VBiciyn ioeai) sup.. 1 25 
Terra cotta workers 8758, tax, dec rill 70 a LO ec 1 00 
Ship caulkrers 8408, SUP. ..............cc-ccerersreeeseeeeee 5O Dayton, Ohio, conteal trades council, sup..... 200 
Marble workers 8664, tax, dec, $3.30; sup, $2.75 6 05 Journeymen tailors union, sup...... 3 00 
Federal labor 8802, tax, jan, $i. 30; sup, $1...... 2 30 Federal labor 7337, sup.. one 40 
Ice cutters and drivers 838, tax, jan, $2; Scale makers 7592, sup.......... a 1 25 

IIT creinccnentscinussiedcuiodsibaaiaeetaiacnssabnanenbensionne 7 00 TPWIPA ofA, No 25, BUD... ........00-seeeeeee0+- 3 50 
Furnace workers 8765, tax, dec.. aia 60 Blacksmith hel pers R583, tax, jan, 

Gas Workers GEBZ, AUP.........0000-ccccsceeseseseresccecsees «SARA a Se RE RE Ot 5 75 
= makers and blacksmith helpers 8833, Bvohingers, plasterers and masons tend- 

tal sietenditadedahtaaialdenbiiaeaaenennaehdvagesieaaeaeenninbtite 10 00 rs 8043, tax, o, n, d, $24.25; sup, 50e.............. 24 75 
Leather buffers 8461, bal, 0, n, d.............005 «+ 1 08 Federal labor 8301, tax, dec, #2. 5; sup, $2.05.. 460 
Central Rag? union, Jamestown, N Y, bal, Flour pacman s and nailers 7548, tax, sept, 

3 <j. Ritter AGE 1580 SPIE MIs CITE icsicsisies <i coveneieevasovensasiuartceeners 10 5 
Hodearriers 8489, sup... one 75 Horsenail” makers 7073, tax, dec, $8.20; sup, 

Federal labor 8749, sup 1 00 RE ae Se ae ae a a ed 9 45 
Intl bro of blacksmiths, sup, 50c; FED, 50c... 1 00 Teamdrivers intl, tax, dec, $26.67; sup, $22.20 48 87 
Tanners and curriers 8231, tax, dec, $2; sup, 75¢ 275 Iron workers 8842, NTT ccnssddedies seeuenpnipeetevetianes 10 00 
United labor league, Philadelphia, evan, Intl seamens union of A, tax, J, f, m. am 81 61 

| Ee ae 75 Federal labor 8191, tax, dec.................. 5 

18. Soap makers 8768, sup......... 30 00 eras, caulkers and shipjoine 
Federal labor 821. tax, jan... ca 2 10 5 oheaetrarbeemine analkiccg. .sotencute ite 7 00 
Molders helpers 8308, tax, FD cccorscicrsmesesunenios 1 50 Federal SOO GETE, GREE, BOB ic cvccevccscccccorencvsessore 1 45 
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. Lehr tenders and shove boys 874, sup.......... 
Bottlers union 8647, tax, n, < 700; jan ae 
. Assorters and ackers 8316, sup pasescinapecsresons sees 
Federated trades council, Ma ison, Wis, sup 
Plasterers and tenders 6901, TRAITS 
Brushmakers p & b 7394, tax, nov. _ 
Blacksmith helpers 8480, tax, o, n ‘d 
Central trades union, Salem, N : tax, n, d, 
TIE Tt isssnsidinciestasseeneiienliabiddesdnaibtnibatibaddiedeiiiueeiineinenmenane 
wee, union, Hudson Co, N J, tax, s, 
oO, D, ¢ Fh. Cassnussenspemmpapenemanensuavesnnenancecenesesee 
Trades Sema. Mansfield, Ohio, sup. 
R H Thomson, Westfield, "Mass, sup... 
Glass packers S014, BUP..........ceee 
Mining squib makers 8845, sup.. 
Hosiery workers 8844, sup............ 
Hosiery workers 8843, 8 sup..... 
Fire dept employes 8846, SI ssididaiseidasinpianicsinttidiiaiia 
Rockmens union 8684, sup nee 
Federal! labor 8443, tax, dec, 75c; sup, 25¢ Lenin 
Laborers poet 7148, tax, 0, n, elie aaah teaddaiiaae 
Hotel anc restaurant employes intl, tax, 
nT IIE saridneepcnionsisioghanasnabinianuabetesasace 
Sewer dig ers 8662, sup.. - ae 
Federal labor 7508, sup.............:00--s000+ 
Car builders 7547, tax, dec, —_ Jan, "01. 
Rubber workers 862 2, tax, 00; Jan... 
Federal labor 8038, tax, J bees 
. Elevator constructors aban, sup. 
Federal labor 8848, sup...............00.-06 “ 
Intl union of steam engineers, 8UP............... 
Federal labor 8584, sup................00.0000 se 
Federal labor 6925, sup.. eentiniies 
Plow workers 8746, — an 
Federal labor 7387, su 





















RF society of carpenters and joiners, tax, 
7 £%  Y © RRR nie eeee 
Platers helpers and metal scrubbers 8006, 
Sih: Sik I cnnachaienininnest:- saaatenesnisenbnnnelieebemebens 
Tick makers 7589, tax, j,j, a, 8, O, n, d.. 
Federal labor 8203, sup 
Federal labor 7241, tax, jan, $8.75; sup, ‘ 
ne labor 8327, tax, 0, n, d........... 
Cigar leaf stemmers 8137, tax, n, d. 
Hod carriers 7542, tax, jan sesmtebianneinsymaweeseenn 
Clay miners and laborers 8508, tax, nOv........ 
Snappers prot 8498, tax, dec 
Federal labor 7299, tax, dec. 
Horsenail makers 6170, sup. 
. Federal labor 8297, tax, jan 
Pattern makers league of N A, tax, dec. 
Laborers prot 8135, tax, JAM ..........00ceseeeeees 
Solar printers and operators 8710, tax, dec. 
Street and building laborers 7543, tax, jan... 
Metal chippers 7446, tax, JaM............c0:eeeee 
Federal labor 8215, tax, ee 
Insurance agents 8673, tax, jan. 
Coke workers 7324 tax, d binenpatee 
United trades ‘and labor ‘council, Hornells- 
Ta 
Federal labor 7226, up...............ccssesesssersssveees 
Federal labor 6998, i wecasenmnaabeshounencaeieisieies 
Janitors and elevatormens 8814, sup..........-... 
lo) COC ee 
Federal labor 6876, sup................. 6 
Chicago federation of ee 
Marine firemens 8063, tax, n, d, $4.90; sup, 25c 
Granite polishers 8613, tax, dec, "00; » jan, $i. 20; 
TN RRR e eI 
Laundry workers 7508, Sup.............ccc0sseseeeeeee 
Plumbers laborers and arein layers Nol, sup 
Horsenail makers 7073, SUp ...........cceeeeeeeerseeees 
Trunk and bag workers intl union, tax, n, d, 
00; jan, $2.17; sup, $1.............. 
Radiator molders 8604, tax, jar 
Glove makers 8177, tax, a, 8, 0, n, d, ’00; jan, 
$15.40; assess, $1.60. stciasiliittineniinihamenedeinnhnauiianennte 
Federal labor 6854, tax, jan... = 
Federal labor 8499, tax, dec.. 
. Federal labor 8871, tax ie stuaeaabae 
Blacksmith hel » tax, jan.. 
Federal! labor 8217, tax, (Tiscali 
Steam forge workers 7506, ‘tax, a,s,0,n,d, x 
Shipwrights prot 7006, tax, RI 
Federal labor 7588, tax, RETR 
Granitoid and cement ‘workers 8172, tax, dec 
Weiss beer, porter and soda water bottlers 
Re REC C 
Ship carpenters and caulkers 8698, tax, n, d.. 
Iron molders helpers 7413, tax, dec. 
Laborers prot 7351, tax, n, d, 






































Ship and steamboat joiners '8186, tox Fan, 38; 
Pe NE cannscsnccasnconstesatncincaresnsnnknuguapsenbuetetesces 


. Tanners and curriers 8018, y dec.. 
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25. Intl bro of bookbinders local 85..................0+ 


Baltimore, Md, federation of labor, sup........ 
Chemical workers 8849, SUP...........-..+-..seeeees000 
United bro of leather workers on bh g, for 

the adv and support of label, sup............... 
Tanners and curriers 8777, tax, dec .............. 
York, Penna, federation of trades, from apr, 

98 to including mar, ’01; taXx..............c00.cee0e 
Flour and feed workers 7088, EE, 
Central labor union, Meadville, Penna, sup 
Federal labor 8464, tax, cs teers ahsacenaatiin 
Federal labor 8656, tax, C@C.............:0::-seecseees 
Ship carpenters 8511, tax, Sis Ws i Ricnctncepeamnnseenen 
Suspender workers 8618, tax, ca 
Clay workers 8475, tax, MOV............cceccsceeeeeeeeee 







. Car repairers 8114, tax, dec...................ccceeee 


Federal labor 8344, tax, BB icvccacenencsccesnctostensese 
Federal labor 8603, tax, jan... LEELA aR 
one NY, trade and labor council, tax, 
United metal workers intl, tax, nov ............ 
Glass bottle blowers assn, tax, m=, @, Wee 3... 
Federal labor 8424, tax, + pasate doe REC eS 
Waist factory employes 8766, tax, dec, $2.20; 
BUD, DE GD. .0ccercvcsccccecccccscccccsssccoscoscsossconsenscesonce 
Cc . trades and labor union, E St Louis, 
II cis ies tateahaldeueeipatiansbaniiostenneenoenntnaniansounin 
Fedéral. labor 8311, sup a 
Car builders 8157, sup.. 
Federal labor 7010, i incsineeniin eneiueesmnane 
name and blacksmit 
Federai labor 8375, sup...... 
Federal labor 8812, sup saileais 
Federal labor 7295, tax, n, d, ’00; J SESE 
Federal labor 8291, tax, 0, n, a, 
Oilers’ prot 8075, es iesenten 












Sailmakers union 8024, tax, d. °00; J. 
Milk dealers 8226, tax, n, d, ’00; j.. o 
Laborers 8404, tax, jan eee Se 
Boilermakers helpers 8482, tax, n, d, ’00; J 
Brewery porters and freight handlers 7336, 
Cn: GIRO cccsene se ccnscssevconsascasensccseevegnssonssoesonasasees 
Central labor union, Hanover, Penna, tax, 


National cotton mule spinners tax, jan. 
Tin plate workers intl tax, n, d,’ 00: , ae ; 
Laundry workers, 8500, tax, ii Micontansnccosnen 
at oro of paper makers, tax, f, m, a, m, 
GS yh eer 
springheld, Mass, central labor union, tax, 
M, & M, J, J, &, Gis SUP, GOC.............-ccc.-ccceeees 
Federal labor 8763, tax, dec, $1.40; sup, $1.50.. 
Laborers prot 8121, tax, jan, $5. 40; sup, $1... 
Federal labor 8568, tax, jan, $2.50; sup. $1...... 
Federal labor 8589, tax, jan $3; sup 25c.... : 
Snappers prot 8830, SUP..............eeeeeee 
Federal labor 8584, sup.... 
Federal labor 8748, sup... 
Federal labor 8822, sup. 
Fibre workers 7185, sup................. on 
California state federation of labor, 
Federal labor 8851, SUP ..............0--:seeeeereees 
Granite paving cutters 8852, sup .......... 
Ship and steamboat joiners 8186, sup .. 
Hod carriers 8115, SUP..............01eeeeeree ae 
Iron and steel workers 7518, sup............-.....++- 
Central trades and labor council, Roanoke, 
Vy CUPP onncccecccnvecosseccossvoscconccocescononsnencsssosecoses 
Boilermakers and iron shipbuilders helpers 
BOB, CA, SOR .cocccrcccvcccecerccoccecoseccsscccoscocsecdbeosece 













. Piqua, O, trades and labor council, tax, o,n,d 


Topeka, Kans, trades and labor coune il, 

BT Din Bi, Giccencissecccsssovccocoresecsnccsoncccesesensessscnce 
Rockmens union 8728, tax, dec.. vais 
Snappers prot 8813, tax, jan aii 
Masons and builders laborers 7448, tax, jan.. 
Laborers prot 8049, tax, o, n 
Fertilizer workers 8825, SUP.......... 
Hosiery mill employes 8853, sup... a 
Sawmakers helpers 8854, Sup.............-s0.+:-000+ 
Interior oow and slate cutters and set- 

COED BITE, BUR. ncovnccscceccccccscecccscsescnscorsccencosccoses 
Federal labor 84i4, tax, ,4,8,0,n, $2.10; sup, 8 
Raleigh, N C, central labor union, tax, ec. 
Iron workers 8820, tax, mn, @, 00; § ........0....0000 
Laborers prot 8856, sup ‘ 
Shipwrights, caulkers and ship joiners 8734, 

hiss casi. bchineidemneedintiimenienicenneenentivaaeansenunepinaneane 
Federal labor 8806, SUP ..............c000-ssseereeeeseeees 
Federal labor 7065, tax, 0, n, d, $17.50; sup, $1 
Trades and labor assembly, Aurora, Ill, sup 
Michigan state federation of labor, sup........ 
Axle workers, 8815, SUP ..........-cceeseeeeeeesseenereeees 
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9. Laborers prot 8641, sup........................esccsssersees $4 05 5. 6 large boxes, $4.20; 12 ee boxes, $4.20; 200 
Ironmolders helpers sahltelctiateieciaialiat 1 75 small boxes, Shs TN RUD GOR ooccccccccccccoccecee $82 40 
Intl wood carvers eesoctation of N A, sup... 25 Organizing expenses, Joe V a “ 17 30 
Federal labor 8750, SUD.............0000:sseeesseesesseeee 3 00 Organizing expenses, Geo Thompson. 127 89 
Federal labor 8812, sup. ...........cc..ccccsssssereeseeees 85 Organizin ny nses, Cal Wyatt......... 28 85 
Central trades and labor council, Brazil, ~~~ Te 60 
BI | III ssincvenceenisgnanscatnonembnnneapersnenemeenniascegnenten 1 00 ——- n ex ~~~ neem Robinson. 8 15 
Laborers prot 8538, tax, jan, $2.10; su , $1.60 870 Express, KL Franklin...................cccceceseees 120 
Furnace workers 8444, tax, n, d, yi 1 20 epee, BL Pan ng ‘Jerome Jones...... 58 50 
Ice deliverymen 8392, ‘tax, jan 50 8. Organizing expenses, E L Fesperman... 5 00 
Federal labor 8257, tax, dec, ’00, j 10 00 9. Organizing expenses, M J O’Brien ....... 2 00 
Natl assn of steam and hot water fitters, Organizing expenses, W B plscinger. 17 25 
Silk: ict ccisnssiciasnatenniienmincitonenmseminnemenimennseenste 10 00 Dolo letters expenses, A H Morden ............... 6 57 
Federal labor Fee) |} eae 475 letter heads, $38; 500 mailing §r-] $10; 
United watch case jointers seid tax, n, d, 13,000 ty ar, circulars, $32.50; 1,000 let- 
EE ET LC 7 95 ter + 1,400 letter heads, 7 7 forms, 
Leather shavers 7036, tax, 0, n, d.. 3 60 pads, $8 3 0 follow sheets, $7.50; 500 sec. 
Harbor rr men 7566, tax jan Secapes sisal 80 order Reoka, $70; 200 letter heads, $1.75; 
Federal labor 8579, tax, jan iiaitiaienieebiunnenesienns 60 1,400 letter heads, ? uf, forms, pads, $8; ‘200, 
Soil pipe and fitting molders 8816, tax, jan... 1 40 gummed labels, $55; 2,500 copies 16-page 
Shovel makers 8739, tax, M, G.........cc0..-ssees-seeeee 8 50 pamphlet, $380; Gisee Printing Co 228 75 
Federal labor 8714, tax, ‘jan.. ee nea 08 8 10. Organizing expenses, J D Pierce......... 18 00 
Federal labor 8088, tax, dec..... wees 210 pe em expenses, Chas J Thain .. 5 00 
Sewer diggers 8662, tax, 0, 1, d............c00.se0ee 18 60 anizing expenses, H D Thomas 5 
Federal labor 8799, tax, jan, 75c; sup, 25c...... 1 00 ll, 2 Pekerk ON 3 ES. 400 
Hod carriers 8857, sup............ 500 12, Newspaper for office, Washington Times..... 1 00 
Snappers prot 8826, sup.. 1 35 Hauling Feb, A ia tretaate nar aes 75 
Laborers prot 8771, sup... 85 Postage on FED, Postoffice...................0..ccc000 619 
Laborers prot 8858, __ aie 10 00 — l-c stam , $20; 2,000 2-c stam ps, $40; 2,000 
Blacksmiths helpers, 8575, sup....................... 25 2-c stam env; $42. 80; HC Easterday eaten 102 80 
Freight car builders 7472, ax, n, d, $1.80; 15. oa anizing expenses, C H Putnam ............... 420 
SIE, GiiePocicncnnesnvecernevennsnnvencgs seqnucbesessonacaneuenne 4 05 dictionary stand, Palais Royal.. ...... mS 3 85 
Pulp workers 7499, tax, dec, 00; jan. wine 2 40 i Sonanean s, George Prince ............ = 400 
Federal labor 6876, sup 35 16. Spring water for office, Z L Beebe... paaanenien 6 37 
Local 161, amal street railway employes, wind 50 A a to Canadian Labor 
31. Federal labor 8243, tax, dec........... 470 PPM NS 200 00 
— and structural iron worke Car Nokes R C Shelse. 200 
esocercccccesnscacoseoescccescesececcenoeneces 1] 25 Express, A De Grumm 45 
poultry dressers 8659, tax, o, n, d.. * 195 Postage on FEDERATIONIST, Postoffice........ 61 
Brushmakers prot 6980, tax, n, d, 00; j. 12 45 Organizing expenses, Sam D | etal 33 00 
Horsenail makers 6170, tax, * Salis? 820 17. Legislative work on &hr bill, Hibbard Pat- 
Federal labor 6858, tax, M, d.................csse00: eee RU, IID ancocvisiresenennetittenns,.& snveassineecetinenierianiinns 22 60 
Central trades and liber union, St Louis, 6,000 ig $120; 200 4-c stamps, $8; H C 
SN 2, RE ser EIS 2580 Eas SU aipanieibisid euldasiniamasinenadtiniaasenbutatieniaauenten 128 00 
Hodearriers 8333, tax, n, d, ’00; j. 3 75 Ounnined expenses, W B Kissinger... 837 22 
Federal — 8519 sup 2 00 Organizing expenses, J D Pieree.................... 18 00 
Laborers pro jan, 01; tax $4; sup, $3.65 7 65 Organizing expenses, J E Michnewitsch...... 
Federal tahoe 7108, tax, d ec, 00 00, J, $3; ee 570 18. Organizing expenses, J E. ayes. Lensuabsanahbelen 
Blacksmith hel rs 7333, 1 90 Organizing expenses, Wm. Turtin............... 
OID BORG BEE Di cconeresccccscscvsisocseosensscccses 2 75 Putting in one lame (dest), $5; xy CP 
Natl union of uni rewery workmen, sup 7 40 ou Lf ane 
Federal labor 7479, tax a ssiidaleieiabieiadeueneentiean 1 95 arising ¢ expenses, Irene M. Ashby........... 


Chain makers natl union, tax, nov... 91 19. Printin 2,000 2c envelopes for G. F. O. Sull- 
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Ship riggers 8161, tax, jan.................... 
Blacksmith helpers 8738, tax, dec............ ia 
Upholsterers intl union of N "A, tax, nov...... 
Tanners and curriers 8831, sup........................ 
Federal labor 8805, 8 
United shirt waist i, workers, sup 
STII i sisscnciuhiaidainistnndssuseiannonandsiatsiononens 
FEDERATIONIST, subscriptions...................... 


EXPENSES. 


Jan. 
2, One month’s rent in advance, Wm M Garrett 








3. Organizing expenses,Sam D Nedrey. 


van, I Feinbe 


21. Toilet supplies, Fowler Mfg Co..................... 


Organizing expenses, J A lett... - 
Postal Guide, J B | eee 






Organizing expenses, W G Armstrong........ 
Organizing expenses, P H Kehooe........... 
Organizing expenses, W B Kissenger 
Freight on Proceedings, C & O RR............... 
Ten sets shades, $5;8 Weisbach mantles, 4.80; 
x by 10 shades, 4; G M Ejiseman................ 
anizing expenses, J E Michnewitsch..... 





24. Pr nting proceedings of the Louisville con- 


vention per bill rendered, Courier Journal 


















Organizing expenses, J D Pierce...............0.... . a Re 1,704 
Appropriated by A F of L to federal labor Organizing expenses, I B Kuhn “ 67 
union 7387, for organizing purposes, Louis Organizing expenses, Herman Robinson...... 18 
Re IS at a EEE Organizing expenses, J D Pierce................ 18 
Organizing expenses, Thomas Flynn : Organizing expenses, T Flynn......... 5 
Printing 3, for office, Washington Post........ Organizing expenses, Irene M Ashby 100 
3. — 000 working cards, $16; yr 7 Organizing expenses, M S Belk 5O 
" 50,000 local supply biks, $30; ly 25. Express. H Barnes. ane 
aa certif, $3.75; 4,000 envelopes, $5; 1,500 Car tickets, OS 1 
envelopes, $i. 90; Campbell Hill 8 books of Organizing expenses, J A Shaw........ venndiiaie 5 
receipts, $6.50; postals (FED), $6.25; Organizing expenses, Alf Woodrig................ 8 
I I iscctienhcnciastinindnnenmeunnenemmnainess Organizing expenses, W H Keefe........... ecu 12 
Photographs, Geo Prince...................ese+sseees aes expenses, J F Johnson 5 
Balance due on Prins window in office as 14 electros of ee, 5000 Weel $10.50; binding 25 
per itemized bill incl invoice book, dec 22, vols FED. 5,000 weekly stat in pads, 
on acct, $50; Donaldson & Heisley 21 50 yw Globe (yt. & Sil hndhtenbenescainieteseiatmeees 48 
Ice, American 1€€ CO ...... csseceseeeseeeeeeee, 240 2, 2c env 12.80; 500 l-c stamps, $5; 400 l-c 
Organizing expenses, Henry Mebrhoff?......... 10 00 rev, $4; HCE sterday. CR Re i So ROO 5l 
SI, Or II OIE OID... ssccccvcinisanennennsuaunnnteansnee 1200 2. Organizing ry yo B Kissinger..... sane 37 
Appropriated by A F of L, to tobacco strip- 29. Car tickets, G B Squires. .................0000000 2 
pers 8629, for organizing expenses, J A Organizing expenses, W B sae... 2 
IT ciestarcsilinstah salaiiinid-tesledeadhessteibnabasaoyesennduiticd 25 00 jo pee me expenses, W H Pilatt............. aie 15 
Organizing expenses, J A Barron...............--. 5 00 anizing expenses, W A ——s beliiidtaaeiencament 10 
Putting on 1 green glass shade, $1; cagete. Te egrams, Postal Tel Cable Co..................000 19 
ing telephone, 2 dry cells, 60c; recha ng 5 Organizing expenses, J D Pierce.................... 100 
cells, $1.25; 2 hrs ane, LA "20; John C 405 380. Contributions to FED, V 8 Yarros........ wenn 25 
-C, $5; 1 000 2-¢. 2-c, $20; 1 000 1-c, $10; 100 5,85: Organizing expenses, T J Pereones... 8 
100 1 10-c, ” $10; 100 Le, si; r le 1,000 1-¢, $10; 1, Organizing expenses, F M Treese.................. 2 
2c, $20: _ og °°: *lelesiineialiae dpa dec 81 00 Organizing expenses, E W MeCully bisinienentinons 5 
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30. Return of money forwarded for labels and 
credited to suspender workers 8618, C A 
0 ERG Ee 

31. Duty on hy to Canada for tanners and 
currie 1,V ~~ Phannevwf.............. 

2doz mss covers, 25c; 2 doz comet erase rs, 
$2; 100 blue | carbons, $3.50; 7 rib- 
bons, $1; 1 rm no 6 letter, 57c; 1 "platen 
knob, 25c; Smith Premier C0......ccc.00-0-+- 

ar rotary new style stencil paper, $1.7 75; 
\ |b rotary new style ink, $1.50; 3 rms im- 

pression. paper, $2.55; 7 rms impression 

paper, $5. 99; 1 doz new style inking puma, 

eS Ee) i 

Telegrams, Western Union Tel Co............. 

1 doz balls twine, $1.10; 1 sheet cardboard, 
7c; 5,000 pam yhilet env, $12.50; 6 doz 10x12 
cloths, $3.60; E Morrison P Co...........0000++. 

Express, US Express C iopvnres sebpionsiabennendh 

1 gr Eagle draughting pe ne ils, CC Pursell 

1,000,000 gummed labels, N Y Bond and 
Ticket’ Co.. as seiiaseapae 

Organizing exper s, ‘J _H Watson............... 

1,300 3-c stamps, $39; 20 qe ial delivery, $2; 
H C Easterday.............. 

Cuts, M Joyce eng co.. dehakabtineeini 

Organizing e xpenses, T F ‘Lahey satahninlastin ; 

Organizing expenses, J G Powe i dineannaanees 

Organizing expenses, J D Pierce......... seed 

Organizing expenses, E C Parterfield... 

Legislative expe nses, Andrew Furuseth... 

Legislative expenses, Thos. F. Tracey....... 

Traveling expenses for jan,Samuel Gom pers 

One month’s salary, Pres Samuel Gompers.. 

One month’s salary, Sec Frank Morrison..... 

4 weeks’ salary, Hugh MeGregor............. ; 

4 weeks’ salary, G B Squires............ ine 

4 weeks’ salary, D F Manning 

3 weeks 8% days’ salary, L A Sterne.. 

4 weeks’ salary, A E Atwood 

4 weeks’ salary, M Rumiley ...... See 

2 weeks 244 days’ salary, KE H Skelly. unmnie 

2 weeks 2 » days’ salary, A 8 Boswell..... .... 

2 weeks 2% days’ salary, A McQueen. Roe 

3% days’ salary, oi cestare samnings yacoaie 

5% day s’ salary, V McDonald............ 

1 weeks’ salary, stenographer, M M Webster 

1 weeks’ salary, stenographer, R L Guard . 

4 weeks’ salary, stenographer, L A Gaver.. 

4 weeks’ salary,stenographer, R C Shelse..... 

4 weeks’ salary, stenographer, J McDonald.. 


_ 




















$1 
1 


10 


12 


00 
05 


57 


15 
22 


31, Stamps received and used, Frank Morrison $15 40 
Appropriation to metal polishers, buffers, 
and platers, dec, 1900, for capita tax and 

receipts forwarded, jan 4, 1901.............c0c0000 183 33 


$6,517 82 
RECAPITULATION, 


Balance on hand January 1, 1901 
BN  ccininsonssns Sais abaedinamiabinneeins 


.. $13,102 31 
4,095 02 





SII onisisshinsinied/cndedaisiesiiaiendeliaeasiaassasinitabinasaibaitaia $17,197 33 
NE hue senitenashindnneattsthinienienctienvthenininidnsanaininninicoin 6,517 82 
Balance on hand February 1, 1901.................. $10,679 51 





TRADE-UNIONISM AND THE CHURCH. 


The Episcopal Church speaks with no uncertain sound as 
to the right and duty of the workers to organize for their 
defense, and the great value to society of such organization, 
The mouthpiece of the Church in this regard is the ** Church 
Association for the Advancement of the Interests of Labor,” 
which has a bishop as President and forty or more bishops 
as Vice-Presidents. 

A member of the Association wishes to do what he can to 
make known its principles and work among the trade-unions, 
and will gladly send the organ of the Association, ** Hammer 
AND Pen,” for six months to any labor organization in the 
United States or Canada which has a reading room. Please 
send address toC. A. 1. L., No, 281 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
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One in each town to - ane a 
sample 1901 Bicycle. 


190! Models, “$10 to $18 
99 & 00 Models, high grade, $7 to $12. 
600 -hand Wheels 
all makes and models, good as new, 
#38 to @S. Great Factory Clearing 
Sale at half factory cost. We ship 
anywhere on approval and ten days 
trial without a centin advance. 
EARN A BICYCLE distribut- 
ing Catalogues for us. We have 
wonderful! proposition to Agents for 
1901. Write at once for our Bargain 
List and Special Offer. Address Dept.(,¢) p 


MEAD CYGLE CO... Chicago 
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The Genius of Invention. 
THE ALLEGORY. 


MINERVA, GODDESS OF WIspoM.—Everything necessary either to the physical 
or intellectual welfare of mankind was believed to proceed from her. Useful inven- 
tions of all kinds are ascribed to her. It was she who first gave man the rake and 
the plow, the distaff and the loom, and caused the olive tree togrow. Among the 
favorite animals of Minerva were the serpent and the owl; the first is a symbol of 
Wisdom ; the second, of profound Meditation. 

TULCAN, THE GOD OF FIRE AND THE FORGE, is the master of all ingenious 
working in metals. In this character he was brought into close connection with the 
Goddess Minerva. 

MERCURY, THE INVENTOR OF Music.—Soon after bis birth, finding a tortoise, 
placed strings across its shell, and thus invented the lyre. 

JUPITER’S Thunderbolt, depicted on the throne, represents electricity. 
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